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CHAPTER I. 

Such was the advent of autumn. 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light, and the 

landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 
Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of 

the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. 

Evangeline. 

nnHE sun, whose fitful gleams only made 
-*- the severity of the pitiless March day, 
on which Florence was married, more keen- 
ly felt, shone with very different splendour 
in the other hemisphere. Though the glori- 
ous Australian summer was on the wane, 
the days were still intensely hot, and the 
inhabitants of Sidney were glad to welcpme 
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the cool evening breeze that blew across the 
harbour. 

In a cottage, a short distance from the 
town, backed by woods and overlooking 
the blue lake-like water which was studded 
with ships at anchor, a woman was propping 
open the door to admit a current of air 
which came gratefully on the brow of the 
a sick man, whose couch had been drawn 
across the window, and who seemed to be 
suffering from the exhaustion attendant on 
the last stage of mortal disease. He lay with 
his eyes closed, while she gazed restlessly 
about, now watching the rays of the setting 
sun as they lighted up the flags with which 
the ships of the many nations who frequent- 
ed the noble harbour were decked; now 
eagerly listening for a footstep, as if in ex- 
pectation of a visitor. The clear sky was 
reflected in the still water, which looked al- 
most golden in the light of the setting sun, 
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now calm and peaceful, as if no storm could 
ruffle its stillness. It was a lovely scene, 
and a glorious evening — one which we, as 
inhabitants of this uncertain and compara- 
tively gloomy island, can hardly realize. 

" Give me a drink of tea^ Esther/' said 
the sick man, in a weak, querulous voice. 
" I feel mortal weak with the heat of the 
day;' 

" It's cooler now, and the heat will get less 
day by day. Mr. Wilson says you'll feel 
stronger by-and-bye." 

"Neither Wilson nor anyone else will 
put strength into me now. If that con- 
founded vessel had sailed last month as we 
expected, I might have been getting home- 
wards — that was my only chance." 

" I hear as she is to sail next week. Mr. 
Markland said he would step up to-night 
and let us know, because of taking berths," 
she said, with some hesitation. 
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For one moment the countenance of the 
sick man lighted up with a flash of hope- 
then he sank back on his pillow, saying bit- 
terly, 

" There's but one berth forme now, Es- 
ther, and that none knows better than you. 
But I hope Markland will come up to-night, 
there are some things I should like to talk 
to him about. I want to make it easy for 
you to go to England, sooner or later ; for I 
don't suppose you will care to stay on here 
alone." 

"Don't talk like that, Richard," replied * 
his wife, " I don't see as you are any 
worse !" 

The couple who were talking together 
were formerly known to the reader as Mr. 
Parker and Mrs. Evans, before they became 
man and wife ; when, by her thoughtless- 
ness, she had been the means of Mrs. 
Fortescue losing her child, now more than 
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eighteen years ago. We have so com- 
pletely lost sight of them, that it will be 
necessary to give a sketch of their history 
during that period. 

When Mrs. Evans found the child was 
gone, nothing would induce her to return to 
Parkhurst Lodge. She refused even to 
fetch her clothes, or the little money she 
had by her. Her wages had been deposited 
in a savings bank by her aunt, and she pro- 
mised to endeavour to procure these later, 
and to put the money into Parker's hands, 
if only he would assist her to leave Eng- 
gland. 

An emigrant ship was to sail in a few days 
bound for Australia, and he proposed to her 
to marry him at once, before the registrar, 
and that they should take their passage, as 
man and wife, in the Star. 

Mrs. Evans, in a state of distraction at the 
baby's extraordinary disappearance, and liv- 
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ing in terror lest she should be found and 
called to account for it, agreed eagerly to 
this proposal. Parker took her to a friend 
of his in the City, where she remained con- 
cealed till the ship sailed, and then, and 
then only, she breathed freely. They had 
a prosperous voyage, and invested their 
united savings, as soon as they landed, in a 
small sheep farm. This was tolerably suc- 
cessful, but Mrs. Parker, always accustomed 
to a town in England, could not bear the 
loneliness of her life, and persuaded her hus- 
band to give it up and to find employment 
in Sydney. 

As he was an intelligent man, he found 
no difficulty in this, and for some years they 
were prosperous and made money rapidly. 
Then his health began to fail, and with that 
came a longing once more to return to Eng- 
land. But his wife, in whose mind England 
and Parkhurst Lodge were synonymous, 
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still shrank from the possibility of her share 
in the loss of Mrs. Fortescue's baby being 
discovered, and contrived to delay every ar- 
rangement he made for leaving Sydney. 
His health became worse, and it was dis- 
covered that he had an internal malady, 
that must eventually cost him his life. He 
gave up his employment, and they moved to 
one of the pretty cottages outside the town, 
in the hope that complete rest during the 
summer would restore him sufficiently to be 
able to embark for Europe in the autumn. 
But the summer proved an unusually hot 
one, and his small remaining stock of 
strength became completely exhausted. He 
was bitterly disappointed at not being able 
to return to his native country, and, attri- 
buting his illness to the climate, though un- 
doubtedly the finest in the world, was con- 
tinually reproaching his wife for having per- 
suaded him to leave England. 
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" Here is Mr. Markland, Richard, coming 
down from the wood. Do you feel well 
enough to see him ?" said his wife, anxious 
to turn the current of his thoughts. 

" He had better come," he replied, gruff- 
ly — "I suppose you can talk enough for 
two ?" 

The new-comer, a kind-hearted looking 
man, dressed like a sailor, entered the room. 

" Well, Mrs. Parker, how is it with you 
now? This is a pleasant change in the 
weather, is it not? How is Parker to-night?" 

" I'm no better — I never shall be. But 
have been wanting to see you. Esther told 
me that you were coming up to speak about 
our passage in the Emerald." 

"Yes," replied the man, looking surprised; 
"but do you think that you are strong 
enough to bear the voyage ?" 

"No, for certain. When does the ship 
sail?" 
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" Next week, the captain told me to-day. 
I promised your wife that I would let her 
know." 

" It's very kind of you to do so. Suppose 
you go for a turn, Esther, you've not been 
outside the door for long. Markland will 
sit with me for half an hour, I've no doubt," 
said the sick man, more gently than usual. 
" I've two or three matters I want to settle 
with him." 

Mrs. Parker left the room, and her hus- 
band proceeded to tell his friend that he 
felt his days were numbered, and that he 
was now only anxious to make arrangements 
for his wife to return to England after his 
death. 

" She has been a good wife to me," he add- 
ed, "I should not like to leave her in trouble. 
It's not that she will be badly off, but wo- 
men are but poor feeble creatures when left 
to fend for themselves, and I should be glad 
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to feel that such a one as you would see to 
her after I was gone." 

Mr. Markland readily promised to do all 
in his power to facilitate Mrs. Parker's re- 
turn to England. 

" That is if you are sure she will like to 
leave Sidney," he said, " for she seems to 
have many friends here." 

" But it's not the same thing," he per- 
sisted, impatiently ; "I should be much 
happier if I could think of her as ending 
her days with her friends in England. Ah ! 
I wish I could have lived to see the old 
country once more, but 'twasn't to be — 
'twasn't to be !" he sighed, as he sank back 
quite exhausted on his pillow. 

Markland assured him that he would do 
all he could to persuade Mrs* Parker to go 
back to the " old country," and to assist her 
in all her arrangements. He did not even 
attempt any common-place speeches about 
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Parker's recovery, for the man was so evi- 
dently dying that it would have been only a 
mockery ; and Markland was so well-known 
as a kind-hearted, straightforward man, that 
Parker felt sure he would keep his word, 
u even to his own hindrance." 

His wife's return put a stop to the conver- 
sation ; but it had given the sick man such a 
feeling of confidence with respect to her 
future, that the consequent relief to his 
mind gave him an appearance of rallying — 
but it was only an appearance; the last 
flicker of the lamp of life, before it was en- 
tirely extinguished, for in less than a fort- 
night afterwards his wife followed him to 
the grave. 

He was buried in the cemetery outside the 
town, and, from the moment of his death, 
his wife seemed to sink into a state of apathy 
and indifference to all around her. She had 
of late become a nervous, broken-spirited 
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woman, and now that her occupation was 
gone, and with it the necessity for exertion, 
she shrank from any new mode of life, and 
especially from the thought of returning to 
England. She felt as if it would be begin- 
ning life afresh, for, in Sydney, as Markland 
had said, she had friends; but her corre- 
spondence with England had not been suffi- 
ciently brisk for her to know if any of the 
old home faces were left to welcome her 
back. She lingered on from month to 
month in the cottage where her husband 
died, though Markland kept his promise 
faithfully and used every possible persuasion 
to induce her to return to England. 

An accidental circumstance at last assisted 
him, and to his surprise he one day found 
Mrs. Parker quite ready to listen to his per- 
suasions to secure a berth in a ship that was 
about to sail for England. The cause of 
this change proceeded from a packet of 
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English newspapers which Markland had 
brought in one day by way of amusement 
for her. Mrs. Parker had put them aside 
for some time, but when she took them out 
to read, her eye almost immediately fell 
upon a paragraph which elicited an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and an amount of agitation 
which would have startled any chance 
visitor who had been present. The para- 
graph in question was headed " Marriage in 
High Life," and was a short account of Flo- 
rence Fortescue's marriage to Philip Vivian. 
She read it over and over again, as if unable 
to take in the meaning of the words. " It 
cannot be her ! " she exclaimed aloud ; 
" there must have been another child ; and 
yet the age and all tallies exactly with the 
poor lost baby ! * Florence Gertrude P — it's 
hardly likely that they would name another 
child after her ; and then there is a sister 
spoken of as bridesmaid. Oh! God, how 
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thankful I should be if the loss, and maybe 
worse than death, of that poor baby does 
not lie at my door I" 

The desire to ascertain if the Miss For- 
tescue spoken of was really her nursling, 
prevented her from making any further ob- 
jection to Mr. Markland's persuasions, and 
she allowed him to sell the little property 
she had left, and, with the money it realized, 
to secure a comfortable passage in a home- 
ward-bound ship* Markland was consider- 
ably surprised at this change in Mrs. Par- 
ker, for she appeared now as eager to leave 
Sydney as she had hitherto been inert and 
dispirited whenever the question had arisen, 
and till now had resolutely negatived all his 
proposals for her return to England. When 
she gave back the newspapers to him, she 
begged to be allowed to keep one. 

" Which do you want to keep, Mrs. Par- 
ker?" he asked, smiling; "I think you 
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friust have found some good luck in one, for 
you don't seem like the same woman since 
the day I brought them in." 

" That's true, Mr. Markland, for I found 
the name of one as living that I had thought 
dead, and that knowledge would be a god- 
send to me, only I can't feel certain as it's 
true, and I'd go half over the world to be 
sure. It's in the newspaper that I want to 
keep." 

"You might have all the papers, and 
welcome for me, Mrs. Parker ; but, you see, 
they are not mine, only lent to me by a 
friend as sets great store on English news, 
I don't know as I should be justified in giv- 
ing any away." 

" But couldn't you ask him for this one, 
Mr. Markland ? This could never be to an- 
other what it is to me— or maybe I may cut 
out the few lines I want. That might not 
matter." 
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" Let me see what it is," he replied, quite 
curious to see the "few lines" that had 
wrought such a transformation in her. " Is 
this it ?" he continued. " ' Marriage in High 
Life. — Yesterday the marriage between 
Miss Florence Gertrude Fortescue, eldest 
daughter of Colonel Fortescue, of Waverton 
Hall, shire, and Philip Vivian, Esq., ne- 
phew and heir of Admiral Vivian, K.C.B., of 
Broome Hall, in the same county, was so- 
lemnized at St. George's, Hanover Square, in 
the presence of a numerous circle of friends 
and relatives. The bride, who has scarcely 
attained her nineteenth year, looked exqui- 
sitely lovely. She was beautifully attired in 
Brussels lace, and wore a splendid pearl- 
necklace, to which was attached a large 
diamond heart, the gift of Admiral Vivian. 
Rather out of accordance with general cus- 
tom, she was only attended to the altar by 
one bridesmaid, her younger sister, Miss 
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Magdalen Fortescue. After the ceremony 
the wedding part)' proceeded to Park Lane, 
the residence of the father of the bride, 
where a sumptuous dejettner was prepared ; 
and early in the afternoon the happy pair 
left town for Folkestone, en route for the 
Continent, where they propose to spend 
some months.' A grand affair, truly; and is 
it this wedding that has given you such a 
new interest in life, Mrs. Parker ?" 

li Yes," she said, in some confusion, for 
she dreaded being questioned on the sub- 
ject, " and it may be a mistake ; but I must 
know," she said nervously. 

" Then you thought one of those who are 
mentioned was dead, I suppose ? Had you 
heard so since you left England ?" 

"No, not exactly — but I feared — how- 
ever, it all tallies so exactly," she added, 
" that I must hope now- " 

" Well, I am sure the hope, whatever it 
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is, has come at a good time, and has been a 
blessing to you. If you will cut out the 
lines you want, 111 take the other papers 
away." 

Mrs. Parker put the piece of newspaper 
carefully in her purse, and Mr. Markland 
walked off with the rest, wondering at the 
excitement such a quiet woman as Mrs. 
Evans evinced at intelligence which it 
was difficult to conceive could affect her 
very nearly. 

But it is very certain that the feelings of 
those nearest to us are frequently unintelli- 
gible, and so in this case was Mrs. Parker's 
behaviour to Markland. The result, how- 
ever, was satisfactory to him, for he was 
glad to be able to keep the promise he had 
made to the dying man, and, as he had no 
especial interest in Mrs. Parker, but, on the 
contrary, thought her rather a tiresome wo- 
jnan, her departure was a relief to him. At 
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last the day came on which the ship was to 
leave the harbour. Markland took her on 
board himself, and recommended her to the 
care of the captain. He had previously 
given her a letter to a sister of his who lived 
in London, begging her to take Mrs. Parker 
into her house till she could communicate 
with her friends and relations. 

Notwithstanding her wish to return to 
England, Mrs. Parker's heart sank within 
her when the last day of leave-taking came 7 
and she thought of the long voyage and the 
lonely days and nights that must elapse while 
the ship ploughed its way through the weary 
waste of waters before she again saw the face 
of a friend. She had neither husband nor 
child to cheer her ; and even the hope of es- 
caping from the burden of her life, and find- 
ing that Florence Fortescue was indeed the 
lost child, failed to cheer her. 

At length, after a prosperous and unevent- 
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ful passage, Mrs. Parker landed in England, 
after an absence of nearly twenty years. 
The hope that had induced her to leave Syd- 
ney had strengthened during her voyage, and 
she arrived in London in good health and 
spirits, and sanguine as to the result of her 
inquiries. She went first to Mr. Markland's 
sister ; for, though she was so changed that 
she felt sure no one would recognize her, 
she shrank from asking any questions herself 
about the Fortescues. At last, having set- 
tled to go to her friends in the country, 
she went to the house in Park Lane from 
which Florence had been married, but it was 
shut up, and the woman who took charge of 
it said that she had been placed there by a 
house agent, and knew nothing of any for- 
mer inhabitants. 

She made some inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood, but they proved equally futile. Her 
only resource seemed to be to go down to 
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shire, and make further investigations in 

the neighbourhood of Waverton ; the piece 
of newspaper she had so carefully preserved 
having given her this clue. But she rather 
shrank from doing this, fearing that anyone 
making inquiries in a country village would 
be looked upon with suspicion, and hoping 
that, by waiting, some fortunate chance 
might make her acquainted with the situation 
of Colonel Fortescue's present London house. 
So, though bitterly disappointed at her fail- 
ure, she determined to go for some weeks to 
her friends in Essex, and then to go down 
to Waverton if every effort to discover the 
Fortescues in London, should prove unsuc- 
cessful. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I dwell alone — I dwell alone, alone, 
Whilst fall my river flows down to the sea 

Gilded with flashing boats 
That bring no friend to me : 

O love-songs, gurgling from a hundred throats, 
O love-pangs, let me be. 

G. Rossetti. 

II i"UCH as Magdalen had expected to feel 
It i Florence's absence, the reality proved 
even worse than the anticipation. She had 
determined to put away her own sorrow, 
and bravely and unselfishly to devote herself 
to her parents, and, as much as possible, to 
take her sister's place ; but she felt, with pain, 
that she was entirely unsuccessful. Though 
her father's manner was kind when she hap- 
^ to be with him, still she was conscious 
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that his regard for her did not rise much 
above indifference, and with Mrs. Fortescue 
she made no way. With her mother, Mag- 
dalen felt it was simply a question of being 
endured as a necessity, and spent, in conse- 
quence, many long and lonely hours, which 
the presence of another would have made to 
press less heavily. The only distinct pleasure 
in her life arose from Florence's letters, and 
the daily journal which she kept, which was 
dispatched weekly to her sister in the form 
of a letter. Those Magdalen received from 
her were so full of happiness, so entirely con- 
tented, that a ray of sunshine seemed cast 
over the day that brought her a foreign let- 
ter. But even this was marred by her mo- 
ther's unfailing comment, that "Florence's 
bright, happy temper was sure to be con- 
tented under all circumstances — very unlike 
those who were morbid and discontented 
under all." 
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Sir Hector and Lady Domvillle were still 
their most constant visitors, and occasionally 
Magdalen felt almost grateful to him for the 
way in which he contrived to divert her 
mother's attention from her. One constant 
source of annoyance to Mrs. Fortescue was 
Magdalen's dislike of singing before stran- 
gers, and it was on these occasions that Sir 
Hector Domville stood her in good stead 
and often managed, with greater tact than 
Magdalen gave him credit for, to procure 
a diversion in her favour. Colonel Fortescue 
was fond of music, and the two girls had 
been in the habit of singing together, but 
unnerved as Magdalen now was, she was 
really quite unequal to the effort of singing 
alone, both from natural shyness, and, of 
late, from feelings of languor and depression. 
She grew to have quite a morbid dread of 
an evening party, and as Mrs. Fortescue 
treated her refusal to sing as a piece of per- 
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verseness, the day generally dosed with re- 
proaches on one side, and tears on the other. 
Sometimes Colonel Fortescue remonstrated 
with his wife, but more frequently con- 
trived to escape, from a man-like horror of 
a scene. Certainly Florence was much 
needed for the comfort of the daily life in 
Park Lane, while Magdalen longed with a 
passionate longing for the rest and peace of 
Waverton. 

The days were now getting long, and the 
streets dusty and oppressive. The drive Mag- 
dalen took with Mrs. Fortescue was the only 
portion of the day that she enjoyed, and she 
would sit patiently in the carriage while her 
mother was shopping, till she wondered how 
it was possible that anyone could endure the 
noise and glare of London in May. She 
would lean back in the carriage, and, closing 
her eyes, picture the sunny gardens at 
Waverton and the soft green of Norton 
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Woods as they overhung the lake, till the 
summer seents and sounds became almost a 
reality to her, and the stir and din around 
her more hatefuL She had such a yearn* 
ing for rest; she was so weary of the 
necessity of always putting her sorrow 
aside ; and though she had, to a degree, 
schooled herself into not dwelling upon the 
past, she could not as yet dismiss all recol* 
lection of it. Her manner was so cold and 
indifferent that, though many admired her, 
no one ventured to pay her any especial at* 
tention, and Mrs. Fortescue always fostered 
the impression of there being some under* 
standing, if not an actual engagement, be- 
tween her and Sir Hector Domville. 

Things were in this state when, one morn* 
ing, at breakfast, Colonel Fortescue told his 
wife that he should be obliged to return to 
Waverton on business that would detain him 
at least ten days, or perhaps a fortnight 
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u How very provoking 1 Can't you put it 
off, Horace, till next month ? Then we can 
all go back together." 

" Impossible. The fact is that I ought to 
have gone before, but if Magdalen is as tired 
of gaiety as she looks, we might all go now." 

" Now ?" repeated his wife. " The lease 
of the house does not expire till the end of 
June." 

" Well, just as you please. I only wonder 
that you are not longing for the country, 
and to be out of this hot, noisy town," and 
he looked inquiringly at Magdalen as he 
spoke. 

" I should only be too thankful to go to 
Waverton, papa," said Magdalen, flushing 
painfully, from the conviction that her differ- 
ence of opinion would offend her mother. 

•"Then, for heaven's sake, Georgy, why 
cannot we all go now ? I will go down for 
a week, if you like, and have things put in 
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order, and then run tip to town and fetch 

you." 

"Very well," returned his wife, reluctantly. 
" But I asked the Domvilles to come down 
as soon as we were settled, and told them 
it could not be till July. I wonder you dis- 
like London so much, Horace." 

" I wonder much more that you like it," 
returned her husband ; " but now that Mag- 
dalen is gone " — for she had left the room 
while they were speaking — " do tell me if 
she intends to marry that little red-haired 
jackanapes that is always coming here, I 
suppose, on her account ?" 

" As Hector Domville has red hair, I sup- 
pose he is the 'jackanapes ' to whom you 
allude," replied his wife stiffly. " I do not 
know why you dislike him, except that he 
is a relative of mine." * 

" How absurd ! as if I should take a 
dislike to a man because he is your relation, 
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Georgy. Of course it is a very good reason 
for your being civil to him, otherwise I don't 
suppose you would find either mother or 
son especially attractive." 

" About as much as the rest of the world. 
As to Magdalen, I never know her opinions 
on any subject. If she marries Hector 
Domville, she will have a very fine place, 
and a very good fortune." 

"Which I should consider would be 
dear at the price," returned her husband 
quickly. 

" Do you wish me to speak to Magdalen 
on the subject ?" said Mrs. Fortescue meek- 
ly, and with the air of a martyr. " I am 
not aware that he has proposed to her." 

a Certainly not. The poor child looks 
miserable enough already. I shall be glad 
when Florence returns, if it is only on her 
account." 

u If you and Magdalen cannot get on 
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without Florence, surely it is a pity to re-* 
turn to Waverton till she comes home," said 
Mrs. Fortescue sarcastically. 

Colonel Fortescue did not reply, but 
turned away with a sigh. He was less ac- 
customed than any one else to his wife's ca- 
pricious temper, for she seldom vented it 
upon him ; still, he was sufficiently aware of 
its existence to know that it would be wiser 
to defer any further discussion to a more 
favourable opportunity. 

In the end, however, everything was ar- 
ranged according to his suggestion; and, 
after a few days at Waverton, Colonel For- 
tescue returned to London, to accompany 
his wife and daughter home. 

It was late one fine evening in June when 
they drove up to Waverton Manor, after an 
absence of more than six months. Magda- 
len did not believe that she was capable of 
the feelings of delight with which the sweet 
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summer air of the country inspired her. It 
seemed to give her new life, and as they 
turned into the park and she watched the 
broad shadows of the old oaks upon the 
turf, and caught occasional glimpses of the 
lake between the trees, looking dim and 
mysterious in the deepening twilight, it 
seemed to her like a scene of enchantment. 
It was with feelings of renewed happiness 
that she threw open her window the next 
morning to admit the scent of roses and jas- 
samine, and to admire the blaze of colour in 
the garden below. She had been moved 
into Florence's room by her father's desire, 
as larger and more comfortable than the one 
she had always inhabited ; but she submitted 
to this decision with regret, for it made her 
feel Florence's absence more painfully, and 
she could not bear to be separated from the 
many associations of pleasure and pain con- 
nected with her old abode. For the first 
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few days she was free to revel in the sweet 
fragrance and dear atmosphere around her, 
and the rest and refreshment to her, both in 
body and mind, was so great, that her father 
was continually remarking upon it, and say- 
ing how glad he was that they had left 
London before the weather became still 
more oppressive. But, notwithstanding the 
improvement in Magdalen's looks, she was 
quite aware that the events of the last year 
had told materially upon her strength, and 
was surprised to find how little able she was to 
resume her old habits, for even a short walk 
produced so much fatigue and headache that, 
after a few days, she gave up the attempt, 
and contented herself with sitting under the 
trees, dreaming idly with a book in her hand, 
through the long summer days. She had 
iust been writing a description to Florence 
of the rest and peace of home after their 
London life, when Mrs. Fortescue came in 
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with some notes of invitation that she had 
been writing. 

" I must send these off at once," she said. 
"Will you write to the Latimers, Magdalen, 
and ask them to come and stay here next 
week ?" 

"Have you asked people to come here 
already, mamma ?" asked Magdalen, rather 
dismally — " it was so pleasant to be alone." 

" Of course I have— I must get some one 
to meet the Domvilles." 

"Are they coming here, then?" asked 
Magdalen, breathlessly. 

"Certainly; Ihope you have no objection?" 

" I am sorry," replied Magdalen, sadly. 

" I might have known," said her mother, 
coldly, " that you would object to whatever 
was proposed. But as they are coming, I 
hope you will try and exert yourself a little 
instead of dawdling about all day, as you 
seem to delight in doing now." 

VOL. III. D 
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" I will do what I can, mamma," she re- 
plied, as cheerfully as she could ; but her 
heart sank at the prospect of being expect- 
ed to entertain a house full of visitors. 
"How can people wish for anything but 
rest ! M was her impatient feeling, as her nio- 
ther left the room — "rest and peace. I 
think it would be so pleasant to die." 

Magdalen was so weary in body and 
mind, that she felt as if only death could 
bring enough repose. But she knew the 
wish was wrong, and the reaction from her 
momentary rebellion produced such an in- 
creased amount of conscientiousness in her 
daily life, that her mother had nothing to 
complain of in her conduct towards her 
guests. 

By degrees the house filled with visitors. 
Admiral Vivian and his younger niece came 
first, then Mr. and Mrs. Latimer. These 
were the only guests that had the smallest 
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interest for Magdalen. The Domvilles she 
disliked, and to the rest she was profoundly 
indifferent. 

Mrs. Fortescue, however, was in her ele* 
ment, and as ready to- devise and take plea* 
sure in arranging daily schemes for amuse* 
ment, as if she had been twenty years 
younger. She had a real talent for society, 
which had for some time lain dormant, but 
which her residence in London had re- 
awakened. 

There was a discussion one morning dur- 
ing breakfast as to the possibility of an ex- 
cursion to Branstone Castle, the seat of the 

Duke of , a magnificent place, but too 

far to have ever been considered within 
visiting distance. Colonel Fortescue, with a 
natural consideration for his horses, voted 
it too far off for a drive, but his wife over- 
ruled every objection, and had evidently 
determined that it should be done. A fur- 
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ther difficulty arose as to the conveyance of 
so many people, to obviate which Mrs. For- 
tescue proposed that, as there appeared to 
be room in the carriages for all . except 
two, Magdalen and Mr. Latimer should ride, 
adding that, as they could ride by a shorter 
road than they could drive, it need not be 
much more fatiguing. 

" But it's twelve miles even if they ride 
over the common and through the woods, 
Georgy," said her husband — " I don't think 
Magdalen is up to that." 

" I had much rather stay at home, papa," 
said Magdalen, in a low voice, " if you can 
manage it for me." 

" Well, I think you will have the best of 
it," he replied in the same tone. " I will see 
what can be done." 

"If you will drive the dog-cart, Latimer," 
he said aloud, " we need not take* a groom ; 
and then I think we can manage to give 
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everyone a seat either there or in the ba- 
rouche. I will go and order the carriages, 
and will you arrange about luncheon, Georgy, 
for we must set off before twelve, and I sup- 
pose no one will be ready for it so early?" 

Everyone protested that it would be 
charming to lunch under the trees in Bran- 
stone Park, and Mrs. Fortescue left the room 
to give the necessary directions. 

Magdalen followed her mother upstairs to 
tell her that she really felt quite unequal to 
such a long ride, and how glad she was that 
it had been arranged for her to remain at 
home* 

" You are always saying you are tired, 
Magdalen," said her mother, "it is the 
strangest thing I ever knew* However, if 
you don't care to go it's more convenient, 
perhaps. But what I am thinking of is how 
to arrange about luncheon. It must be cold, 
of course, and people always eat so much 
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cold meat that I feel sure there will not be 
enough." 

u But you can take plenty of fruit, mam- 
ma," said Magdalen; "let me tell Mrs r 
Jones to pack up some grapes and straw- 
berries." 

" Yes, pray do ; and I daresay the dinner 
will be late, so you had better not expect 
us too early." 

Very much pleased at the prospect of 
having so much time to herself, and at hav- 
ing escaped the infliction of a long sight- 
seeing day, Magdalen was quite ready to 
assist her mother in her preparations ; and, 
as soon as they drove off^ she established 
herself in her sitting-room to write a long 
letter to Florence. She was very much in- 
terested in her employment, and in order 
not to be interrupted, desired that luncheon 
should be brought into her sitting-room. 
At last the letter was finished, and, choosing 
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a favourite book, she went downstairs, hat 
in hand, meaning to spend a long afternoon 
under the trees in the garden. 

As she entered the drawing-room, she 
started at seeing the figure of a man lying 
on a sofa in the window, apparently fast 
asleep. He started up at the exclamation 
that inadvertently escaped her, and she 
saw to her dismay that it was Sir Hector 
Domville. He came forward to meet her, 
saying, 

"Where on earth have you been, Miss 
Magdalen ? I have been waiting about every* 
where for the last two hours ; in fact, ever 
since they went. I made sure you would 
come down to luncheon." 

"I had no idea that anyone was at 
home," she replied coldly. " I have been 
very much occupied, and lunched in my own 
room. Why did you not go to Branstone ? " 

"I never meant to go when I found 
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that you were at home ?" he said sheepishly. 

" I cannot imagine what difference that 
could make," replied Magdalen, rather 
crossly, feeling very much provoked at hav- 
ing her holiday so completely spoilt, and 
walking straight through the open window 
into the garden. 

" How sharp you are, to be sure !" he re- 
plied, following her, and looking rather an- 
noyed. " Let me come out with you now. 
I am tired to death of being alone." 

"No, thank you ; I am going to read, and 
should be quite useless as a companion. It 
seems to me a great pity that you did not 
go with all the rest. You would not have 
been dull then." 

" But I wanted to see you — to speak to 
you— I have something to say," he said, per- 
tinaciously following her as she tried to 
walk away from him. 

" Pray tell me at once, then," she said im- 
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patiently, "for I have not much time to 
spare." 

" But how can I, when you walk away 
from me ?" he said, rather piteously. 

Magdalen instantly stood still on the steps 
of the terrace, with the scorching rays of 
the sun full upon her. 

" You cannot remain in this heat. Can't 
we sit under these trees?" suggested Sir 
Hector, more and more crest-fallen at Mag- 
dalen's very ungracious manner. 

" I don't mind the heat," she said ; " you 
can tell me quickly, I suppose." 

" Indeed I can't ; and no man alive could 
stand this," he said, now really aggrieved. 

Magdalen walked back into the drawing- 
room, and sat down in the first chair, while 
he stood up before her. 

" You must know what I want to say— - 
to tell you, Miss Magdalen," he began, 
apologetically. 
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" Indeed, I have not the smallest idea," 
she replied, indifferently. 

"Well, I am rather surprised, for you 
must have seen that you are the only girl I 
cared to talk to in London ; and ever since 
I have been here, I have been looking out 
for an opportunity of telling you how much 
I wish to make you Lady Domville." This 
he said with an air of importance, and as if 
it was an honour no one could refuse, Mag- 
dalen, who was considerably startled by 
such an abrupt declaration, exclaimed breath- 
lessly, 

" Impossible ! — quite impossible ! — pray 
say no more about it," she added, as he 
was beginning to remonstrate. 

"I must indeed, for you have not half 
heard me. You do not know what a 
fine place Dalton is — the finest place in 

shire; and you should do just what 

you like — have a pony-carriage and ponies— 
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& house in London, You cannot mean to 
say i No,' surely ?" he said, incredulously. 

" Indeed I must, Sir Hector. Pray never, 
think of this again !" 

" Is it on account of that other fellow that 
you won't listen* to me ? He could not give 
you half the things I can." 

" I have given you my answer," she re- 
plied, haughtily ; " and must beg that there 
may be no further discussion on a subject 
which can only be painful to us both. You 
must excuse me now," she continued, walk- 
ing deliberately to the door ; " there can be 
no more to be said." 

" Perhaps not, if you really mean what 
you say ; but I can hardly think you do — 
you will think it over again, won't you ?" 
• Magdalen was rigidly silent. 

" Well, at all events, you can promise to 
let me know if you do change your mind. 
You cannot mean to refuse my offer — I 
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should like to know if you think better of 
it. I never saw anyone else that I wished 
to make my wife." 

Annoyed and provoked as Magdalen felt, 
she could hardly refrain from smiling at 
the extreme self-sufficiency of the little 
man. She ensconced herself in her room 
for the rest of the day, from the fear of see- 
ing him again ; and felt an equal dread of 
the return of the rest of the party from 
Branstone, and her mother's reproaches 
when she knew what had happened. Mag- 
dalen felt that a hot ride with Mr. Latimer 
would have been delightful compared with 
what she had undergone, but tried to com- 
fort herself with thinking that if this decla- 
ration must have come sooner or later, it 
was well to dispose of it as early as possible. 
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CHAPTER III 

The body tasked, the fine mind overwrought, 
With something faint and fragile in the whole, 
As though 'twere but a lamp .to hold a soul. 

Mrs. Norton. 

He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others' eyes 
That what he feared is chanced. 

Shakespeare. 

TITAGDALEN'S decided refusal of Sir 
-L'-*- Hector Domville had annoyed both 
him and his mother so much, that it was 
with great difficulty they were persuaded to 
stay even a day longer at Waverton ; and 
the party soon broke up in consequence, 
to Mrs. Fortescue's extreme displeasure. 
"Magdalen always spoilt everything," was 
her peevish remark to her husband, who 
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however would not listen to his wife's com* 
plaints on this occasion, saying decidedly 
that he thought Magdalen perfectly right, 
and should have had a very bad opinion of 
her if she had accepted any man solely on 
account of his fortune. 

" You must acknowledge, Georgy, that it 
would be difficult to find a man less at* 
tractive either in manner or appearance." 

" I know you always disliked him," she 
replied. "It is a thousand pities he ever 
came here, if this is the result." 

"Perhaps; but at all events that is np 
fault of Magdalen's ; and do you know that 
I am not altogether easy about the child's 
health. She looks so pale and languid, and 
yet flushes up at the least exertion. Are you 
sure that she does not need advice ?" 

" I do not see that there is anything es* 
pecially the matter with her* She was al* 
ways totally unlike Florence ; but, as long as 
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she was at home, you probably did not ob- 
serve Magdalen so much." 

"It may be so, but I don't think she 
looked as she does now. I believe she has 
never recovered Harcourt's strange beha* 
viour, so don't let her worry herself into 
thinking that it was her duty to marry this 
little man." 

Meanwhile the summer deepened into 
-autumn, and Magdalen began to get very 
impatient to see Florence again. She and 
Philip had both intended to return much 
earlier, but one thing after another occurred 
to delay them, much to Magdalen's disap* 
pointment and the Admiral s indignation. 

It was nearly the middle of October when 
she received a note from him, written in 
great haste, begging her to come instantly to 
Broome Hall, to be ready to welcome her 
sister the ensuing day. It had been an old 
arrangement that Magdalen should meet 
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them whenever they came, and she joyfully 
obeyed the summons. 

"Wrap yourself up warm, child," said 
her father, as he put her into the car- 
riage ; " the wind is bitterly cold, and you 
don't seem able to face it," and he looked 
rather gravely at her pale face and fragile 
figure. 

" Oh ! papa, don't let Florence think I am 
not strong. I shall be now, and she must 
find everybody well and happy." 

" You will see her first," said her father, 
smiling ; "so I shall not be able to take 
away your character for strength." But he 
watched her drive away with an expression 
of unusual concern on his countenance. 

Magdalen found the Admiral in a very 
fussy state of excitement. He had been 
living alone for some time, refusing to let 
either of his nieces stay with him, as he was 
"determined," he said, "that Florence 
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3hould feel herself entirely mistress of the 
house. But you see, my dear, I want her 
rooms to be arranged as she likes ; and Mrs. 
Edwards is stupidity itself, and seems to 
know nothing at all. I am sure Florence, 
won't keep her long." 

Magdalen was amused at the idea of Flor- 
ence's beginning her new reign by turning 
away any of the old servants, and suggested 
that it would be better for her to see the 
housekeeper, as some of her sister's posses- 
sions were coming over from Waverton. 
Mrs. Edwards was delighted to work under 
Magdalen instead of her master, " who did 
nothing but say and unsay twenty times in a 
minute, till people were worried to death 
with him." 

Magdalen worked hard all day, and in 
the evening was too weary to sit with the 
old man. She felt only able to go to bed 
and look forward to the morrow, and won- 
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der what she should read in her sister's face. 
The first glance when they met re-assured 
her. Magdalen saw that nothing but happi- 
ness and content was to be read there. Flo- 
rence looked brighter and handsomer than 
ever ; and Philip was in exuberant spirits at 
being again at home and with his uncle. 
The only drawback to their pleasure, especi- 
ally to Florence, was the alteration she at 
once perceived in her sister. 

" Maggie, darling, you don't look well," 
said Florence, as they were sitting together 
the same evening. "You never said one 
word about yourself in your letters. Have 
you been ill ?" 

" Not the least in the world — only tired. 
London tired me, it was so hot ; and then, 
when the country was beginning to rest me, 
we had a house full of people." 

" So you said, and those charming Dom- 
villes among them. He was just beginning 
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to be troublesome, and to plague you when. 
I went away. I suppose he never left you 
in peace." 

"He will in future," replied Magdalen, 
" so it does not much signify." 

" You don't mean that he had the auda- 
city to propose to you ?" exclaimed Florence. 
" He never could " 

" Something like it, and something beyond 
too ; for he told me that he would allow me 
to inform him when I changed my mind- — a 
contingency more likely to arise in his imagi- 
nation than in mine. But after all, Flo- 
rence, do you know that I am rather peni- 
tent about it all ?" 

" About refusing that wretched little 
man?" 

" No ; but for my manner. I was conscious 
it was so ungracious — anything but kind !" 

" Oh ! how like you, Maggie !" said Flor- 
ence, laughing, " as if anyone but you would 
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think of being ' kind,' when you must have 
felt so provoked, and wanted to get rid of 
him. I am glad they are gone, at all 
events; I don't want to see anyone but 
you. I must make you look better soon, 
Magdalen ?" 

" You must not think about me at all, 
now you have a husband, Florence/' said 
her sister smiling ; " Philip will hate me if 
you are always thinking of me." 

" He would hate me justly if I did not 
think of you, I am sure," replied Florence 
warmly, " and I am longing to see papa." 

" He and mamma are both coming early 
to-morrow to spend the day. I hope, as soon 
as the Admiral has feasted his eyes upon you 
sufficiently, that he will spare you to us at 
Waverton." 

Florence was delighted to see her old 

home again, and her return brought so 

' much brightness into everyone's life, that 
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Colonel Fortescue and the Admiral did 
not even quarrel as to who should keep pos- 
session of her. The next few months passed 
quietly away. Florence was not in a condi- 
tion for much gaiety, and Magdalen's health 
entirely precluded it. As the winter ad- 
vanced, her languor and breathlessness 
seemed to increase, till, by degrees, she fell 
into real invalid habits and seldom left the 
house. But she felt the deprivation less as 
Florence had by that time taken up her 
abode at Waverton, in anticipation of her 
confinement, which was to take place at no 
very remote period. Magdalen looked for- 
ward with real pleasure to the birth of Flo- 
rence's child, feeling that she should then 
have something to live for, and love as ex- 
clusively as she chose. 

While the sisters were enjoying each 
other's society, events were occurring at no 
great distance materially affecting their fu- 
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ture lives. Mrs. Parker, after a few unsuo 
cessful journeys to London to find Colonel 
Fortescue's abode, impatient of the uncer- 
tainty in which she was living, decided to 
go down to Waverton and discover for her- 
self if Florence was the lost child. She 
came first to Lexborough, as Mrs. Clements 
had done, but could only learn that Colonel 
Fortescue had two daughters and a son, and 
that the eldest daughter was married. Aware 
that she could never receive the informa- 
tion she needed, except from one of the 
family, she felt quite at a loss how to ob- 
tain it, as she could not make up her mind 
to face either Colonel or Mrs. Fortescue. It 
was a great relief to her to find, upon in- 
quiry, that Mrs. Cooper was yet living, 
and she at once determined to make herself 
known to her, and to avoid seeing any of 
the rest of the family. Full of this idea, 
she set off early the next Sunday, intending 
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to walk to the church at Waverton, hoping 
to see them all without running any risk of 
being recognised. She carefully avoided 
lifting up the heavy crape veil that covered 
her face — a useless precaution, as no one 
would have known in the worn and elderly 
widow the good-looking Esther Evans ot 
former years. 

The church at Waverton was an old* 
fashioned church, where the abominations 
of high pews and galleries yet existed, so 
that, though she had inquired which was 
Colonel Fortescue's pew, she was scarcely 
able to see how many people it contained, 
As soon as the service was over, she saw, to 
her disappointment, only two gentlemen and 
one lady leave the church. She at once 
recognised Colonel Fortescue's pale and 
handsome features, and saw that the lady, 
though much changed, could be no other 
than Jier old mistress. The other gentle* 
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man was comparatively young, and she 
rightly concluded him to be Mr. Vivian. It 
was a bitter January day, and neither Flo- 
rence nor Magdalen had felt equal to face 
the cold. Mrs. Parker lingered in the porch 
till the congregation had left the church, 
when at last, walking slowly with the aid 
of a stick, came a stout, fair old lady, whom 
she imnrediately remembered as Mrs. Cooper. 
She followed her closely, and called her by 
her name, but the nurse, being deaf, did not 
hear her ; and when Mrs. Parker laid her 
hand upon her arm, she started and looked 
round in surprise. 

" Bless me, ma'am, how youVe startled 
me ! Do you wish to speak to me ? Colonel 
and Mrs. Fortescue are gone on." 

"You are Mrs. Cooper, are you not?" 
" Yes, that is my name. What may you 
want with me, ma'am? I do not know 
you. Can I be of any service to you ? Do 
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you wish me to speak to the Colonel or to 
my mistress ?" she added, seeing her deep 
mourning. 

" No, not at all — not at all. I wanted to 
speak to you, Mrs. Cooper. Do you not 
remember me?" she inquired, earnestly, 
"Ah! no, I keep forgetting how changed I 
must be. It is years since we met, and I 
have seen trouble enough since." 

Mrs. Cooper was more and more puzzled, 
and fidgeted nervously with her stick. 

" No," she replied, " I do not know you. 
I do not remember ever to have seen your 
face before, ma'am." 

"•Don't you remember Evans, Mrs. Coo* 
per?" 

"Evans! — what Evans? No, ma'am, I 
cannot recall your face." 

"Surely, Mrs. Cooper, you remember 
Evans, who was nurse — Mrs. Fortescue's 
nurse years ago, when that young lady was 
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born who was, I suppose, married not long 
ago. Surely you cannot have forgotten ?" 

" Evans ! — you cannot mean Evans who 
lost the baby ?" 

"Yes, indeed I do." 

" And you be she ?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Cooper, I am; and I have 
laid awake nights and nights wondering 
what had happened ; and it was not till I 
read of Miss Fortescue's marriage in the 
paper, for l Florence Gertrude' were the 
baby's names, that I took heart and settled 
to come and ease my poor heart." 

" Poor heart, indeed ! you made other 
hearts poor ! But are you really Evans, such 
things happen now-a-days that we can never 
be sure of anything." 

"Yes, indeed, Mrs. Cooper, I am Evans* 
There is no mistake about that, though, for 
all that, I have changed my name, and am 
Parker now." 
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Mrs. Cooper looked doubtfully at her, and 
Mrs. Parker saw this and instantly added, 

" You may be sure I am Evans. I lived 
with my aunt at Iffley Court till Lady Len- 
nox sent me to Mrs. Fortescue to be her 
nurse. Don't you remember me now? 
Why, you had only left two days when I lost 
her !" 

Mrs. Cooper's astonishment exceeded all 
bounds as her confidence returned, and she 
inquired of Mrs. Parker where she had been 
these many years, and why she did not re- 
turn ; — why she did not take notice of the 
advertisement. 

Mrs, Parker gave a short history of her 
life — how she had married her husband at a 
moment's notice, when she fell into all that 
trouble, and how they had set off to Austra- 
lia, where they had lived ever since till he 
died ; and how she resolved to return to 
England as soon as she had seen the account 
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of Miss Fortescue's marriage in the paper. 
She said she had not seen the advertisement 
Mrs. Cooper referred to, and was afraid to 
return, for she did not dare to face Colonel 
and Mrs. Fortescue. 

Mrs. Cooper listened breathlessly, and 
could not yet entirely believe in Mrs. Parker, 
but, seeing that the congregation had quite 
left the church and that no one was near, 
she suggested to Mrs. Parker that they 
should sit down awhile in the porch. Mrs. 
Parker complied, and Mrs. Cooper then ask- 
ed her how she came to lose the child. "That," 
she said, " was always a mystery to me, for 
though I never could think how Lady Len- 
nox could entrust such a charge to anyone so 
thoughtless as you were then, I had always 
believed you to be an honest and respectable 
young woman." 

" I am not surprised that you wondered 
over that. It was quite an accident. I took 
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the baby out on the Heath, and met a friend, 
him as was my husband after, and he treated 
me to see a show. I couldn't take the child 
into such a crowd as that, and a decent- 
looking woman, who had been sitting all 
along on the same bench, offered to hold it 
a minute ; and when I came back, not five 
minutes after, she was gone, and the child 
gone too. I was nearly beside myself, and 
Parker and I hunted everywhere for the 
woman, but we could not find her, or hear 
any trace of her. Did she bring it back, or 
how was it ?" 

" That's the very thing I cannot tell you 
here. It has all been a terrible trouble, 
greater than you reckon, I think. But you 
had better come to the house with me." 

"Oh! no, indeed 1 cannot," interposed 
Mrs. Parker, vehemently, — " indeed I can- 
not !" 

•'But, ma'am," said Mrs. Cooper, stiffly, 
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" it cannot end here. I must see you, for I 
have more questions to ask." 

" Well, Mrs. Cooper, I came here on pur- 
pose to see you. I walked over to church 
with the hope of seeing you to-day, and I 
will come here again to meet you. But I 
cannot, indeed I cannot, go to the house. 
You must excuse me," she said, rising from 
her seat. 

" Well, then, where can I see you to-mor- 
row ? Where are you staying, ma'am ?" 

" I am at Lexborough, stopping at No. 2, 
Avenue Road. Maybe you can come over ?" 

" Maybe I can. Ill try to come before 
twelve o'clock to-morrow." 

Mrs. Cooper reflected that this would be 
best. She would then learn more of Mrs. 
Parker ; and would be able to see her with- 
out interruption, and have time to think over 
what was best to be done, before she said 
anything to Colonel Fortesque. 
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In the evening she asked Colonel Fortes- 
cue if he could send her in to Lexborough, 
as she had just heard of a friend who was 
staying there, and whom she wished to see. 
Colonel Fortescue made no difficulty about 
it, and the following day she was driven 
there* Her mind was full of the startling 
occurrence that had taken place. She had 
lain awake half the night, thinking it over, 
and was flurried beyond measure by all that 
had happened. She was usually of a calm 
and placid temper, but now she was ner- 
vously sensitive to every little thing that 
happened. She found her way to Avenue 
Road, knocked at No. 2, asked for Mrs. Par- 
ker, and was at once ushered into a small 
parlour, where she found the poor widow 
awaiting her arrival. 

" Sit down, Mrs. Cooper, and rest your- 
self; you seem flurried." 

" Flurried ? Yes, indeed j who could help 
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being flurried at such things ? And now it 
is all so wonderful I cannot bring myself to 
believe it. Are you really Mrs. Evans, that 
has been missing these many years ?" 

" Yes, indeed I am. You cannot doubt 
it ? Surely you remember Lady Lennox 
sending me to Mrs. Fortescue, and how you 
gave me the charge of the baby at once be- 
cause they wished it ?" 

u Ah ! well, yes, to be sure ; I suppose it 
must be. But, dear me, why is it you've 
come now, after these years ?" 

" Because I wanted to make sure that Miss 
Florence is the same, and that my poor heart 
might rest ; for I can tell you, Mrs. Cooper, 
that the recollection of that day, when I 
lost that poor babe, has never been out of 
my head for a single moment these years." 

" And no more it ought, Mrs. Evans — Par- 
ker, that is, I beg your pardon," she said, as 
she looked at her widow's cap. 
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"You have not. told me, Mrs. Cooper, 
how the child came back. Did the woman 
bring it?" 

" Ah I there it is — there was the trouble I 
Two children came back, dressed alike ; the 
same size, the very moral of one another, 
and no one was there to say which was which. 
Oh ! dear, it was a terrible time ; and it all 
comes back to me now again quite fresh." 

" Not know which was which, Mrs. Coo- 
per ? Impossible ! You must have known ?" 

" How so, ma'am ?" said Mrs. Cooper tes- 
tily — " how so ? I never dressed the child. 
You had it from the first I never took 
much 'count of her, as you seemed so handy 
with it—" 

" But there was a mark." 

" A mark ! What mark ? — where ?" has- 
tily interrupted Mrs. Cooper. 

" Why, a red mark on the back of the 
head, just among the hair. I never said 

vol. in. $ 
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.anything about it, and I smoothed the hair 
over it (you remember the child had a won- 
derful lot of hair), for fear Mrs. Fortescue 
should be vexed to see it." 

Mrs. Cooper reflected, and then said, 

" Well, one of them had certainly a mark, 
but no one could say whether our baby had 
one or not. Are you sure of this, Mrs. Evans ? 
I beg your pardon, I can't help .calling you 
Evans." 

" Sure ? Yes, as sure as I can be of any- 
thing! How could I be mistaken? And 
what happened, Mrs. Cooper? Could no 
one ever guess which was the right one ?" 

" Ah J there it was. Guessing would not 
do — it would not satisfy the Colonel; so 
they brought up the two children like sis- 
ters; and there they are, Miss Magdalen and 
Miss Florence, who is now Mrs. Vivian, and 
none of us can tell which is which." 

" Never, Mrs. Cooper ! — impossible ! Do 
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you mean that all these years Mrs. Fortes- 
cue has not known which is her own child ?" 

" What I say is true, Mrs. Evans, and we 
have to thank you for it." 

"But the mark!" 

" What of that ? — none of us could swear 
it was on our own child, so what good was 
there in that ?" 

" But you know now, Mrs. Cooper? " 

" I don't know what I know, Mrs. Evans 
— I really cannot say. It's all so strange 
and so bewildering-like, I don't seem to 
know anything." 

" Oh ! dear, dear, I didn't think it was as 
bad as this!" said Mrs. Parker, as if speaking 
out loud to herself — " what can be done ?" 

" That's what I'm thinking. What is to 
be done? I see nothing for it but your 
coming back with me in the carriage, for the 
Colonel must be spoken to. I dare not 
keep it to myself." 

f2 
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" Indeed, Mrs. Cooper, I cannot come. I 
will stay here as long as you please, but I 
cannot return with you." 

" You really must, Mrs. Parker. The 
Colonel will not believe me unless he sees 
you ; and I do say it's your duty, who have 
brought all this trouble on the family, to do 
what you can to lighten it." 

After much persuasion, Mrs. Parker ac- 
companied her, on the understanding that 
she was to return that evening to Lexbo- 
rough. 

Mrs. Cooper told the servants that she 
had brought her friend back to tea, and, 
after she had composed herself, she went in 
search of the Colonel, to relate to him much 
of what had taken place. 

Colonel Fortescue was sitting in his study 
surrounded by pamphlets and newspapers, 
and with the last quarterly in his hand, ful- 
ly prepared to enjoy himself thoroughly by 
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a, blazing fire. He was alone, and looked 
up in no small surprise when the door open- 
ed and the old nurse entered. 

" What's the matter ?" he asked, quickly. 
"Is Florence ill?" — that being the only 
possible contingency that he could imagine 
likely to bring nurse into his study. 

" No, sir, not at all, as I know of — it's, 
quite a different thing makes me want to 
speak to you." 

" You had better sit down, then, and tell 
me what it is," he said, good-naturedly, 
drawing a chair near the fire for the old 
woman to sit down. 

" Thank you, sir, I had rather stand," and 
she stood fidgeting with her inseparable 
stick. 
' " Well, nurse, what is the matter?" 

" I hardly know how to begin, sir. It's 
the most unaccountable thing." 

" In heaven's name tell me what it is 1" 
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said Colonel Fortescue, astonished at Mrs* 
Cooper's unwonted manner. " You really 
must sit down," he added, seeing how deep- 
ly she was affected, and how unlike herself 
-she appeared. 

Mrs. Cooper sat down, one hand resting 
on the stick, which she clutched nervously 
with her fingers. 

"Do you remember Evans, sir? The 
young woman who was Miss Florence's 
nurse, and lost her years ago ?" 

"Remember her? Yes, indeed, I am 
not likely to forget her." 

" Well, sir, she's here." 

"Here? What can you mean?" said 
Colonel Fortescue, starting up from his chair 
in astonishment, and speaking almost angrily 
in his surprise. " Do you mean to say she 
is here, in this house ?" 

Colonel Fortescue's manner was so vehe« 
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irient that it alarmed Mrs. Cooper, who said 
nervously, 

" Yes, sir ; she is here, but if you please 
you must be patient ; you flurry me so, and 
I am not what I was*" 

Nurse, who was always rather afraid ot; 
Colonel Fortescue, had already begun to re- 
pent of the task she had undertaken. 

" I beg your pardon, nurse ; but I was so 
taken by surprise. Tell me where she is y 
and how she came." 

Then Mrs. Cooper related all that had 
happened — how she met Mrs. Parker at 
church, how surprised she was, and how 
she went that morning to Lexborough and 
brought her back with her. At this Colonel 
Fortescue knit his brows. 

" But why bring her here ? What could 
induce you to do that ? There surely was 
no necessity for it- However, it's done now- 
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What has she come for? I suppose to ask 
Mrs. Fortescue's forgiveness." 

"Well, sir, not altogether that, though 
maybe she has that in her mind too, for 
she says she has not had peace these many 
years." 

" I should think not, indeed. But does 
not she give any account of herself?" 

" Yes, sir ; that is just what I am coming 
to." 

Then Mrs. Cooper told Colonel Fortescue 
the story of Mrs. Parker s going into the 
show on the Heath and leaving the child 
with the woman on the bench, and returning 
to find them both gone. She told him also of 
her marriage and life in Australia, and of the 
death of her husband ; of her seeing the ac- 
count of Miss Florence's marriage in the 
papers, and of her desire to learn for her- 
self that the child had really come back 

Colonel Fortescue interrupted Mrs, Coo- 
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per's narrative by inquiring whether she 
knew all that happened — " about the other 
child, I mean," said Colonel Fortescue. 

" Yes, sir, I told it all, and how we never 
could tell one from the other." 

" Well, what does she say ? I suppose 
she had nothing to say." 

u She was quite taken- aback, and alto- 
gether seemed quite surprised that we did 
not know which was our baby, sir, and 
said " 

Here Mrs. Cooper hesitated, and the 
Colonel became impatient, and asked — 

" Well, nurse, what did she say ?" 

"Well, sir, she said we ought to have 
known, because our baby had a mark on its 
head ; but, as I explained to her, it was im- 
possible for anyone to know that but herself 
as she took the baby from the first (you 
know, sir, it was Lady Lennox's wish she 
should do so), and that all the trouble of 
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thought it my duty to tell you, and to take 
care that you should see the poor woman 
yourself, if you should wish it." 

"I hardly know what I wish. At all 
events I cannot decide to-day. She had 
better have what she wants, and you must 
see that she returns to Lexborough." 

"Yes, sir," replied Mrs. Cooper, rising 
from her chair, and steadying herself with 
her stick. 

As she was leaving the room, Colonel 
Fortescue called out, "Wait a moment, 
nurse ;" and, putting some money into her 
hand, added, u Mind that she is in readi- 
ness at Lexborough, in case we should want 
her. You had better pay her for her lodg- 
ing and board. We must not lose sight of 
her. Can you manage this ?" 

" I think so, sir ; if not, I will let you 
know." 

Mrs. Cooper left the room, and Colonel 
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ITortescue, after standing irresolute for a few 
minutes, went slowly upstairs. His dread 
of the result of Mrs. Evans' communication 
increased every moment. It seemed to 
open the door to so much anxiety and 
sorrow for all those he loved, and he shrank 
from the idea of awakening the dead past 
which had slumbered so many years, and 
proclaiming their secret to the world. He 
was distinctly sorry that she should have 
re-appeared now. Still, he felt that Mrs, 
Fortescue must be told ; though, when he 
opened her door and found the room empty, 
it was a decided relief to him, and he sat 
down to await her return. He did not wait 
long before she came in. 

" Oh ! Horace," she exclaimed, in a tone 
of delight, " how good of you to come up so 
early ! I fancied you buried in newspapers, 
and that I should not see you again till the 
evening." 
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Mrs. Fortescue's love for her husband had 
never waned. 

" I have been reading/' he answered eva- 
sively, for he did not know how to preface 
his communication. " But I wanted to speak 
to you — in fact, to tell you something," he 
.said, in an agitated voice. 

" Tell me something, Horace I Oh ! what ? 
Ferdinand is ill " 

"No — it has nothing to do with him." 

"What, then? Is it Florence ? Tell me, 
Horace ? — you know I cannot bear suspense," 
.she said, sitting down. 

" Florence is well, for all I know to the 
contrary. Nurse has been with me." 

" Nurse ? What can she have said to make 
you so mysterious ?" 

" I do not want to be mysterious, Georgy, 
but she has been to tell me that Evans is 
returned," 
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"Evans? Who is Evans? What do you 
mean, Horace ?" 

" The woman your mother sent to take 
charge of Florence, and who lost her." 

"Impossible! She has been dead for 
years." 

" Dead ? What makes you think so ?" 

"Why, did not we advertise, and did not 
mamma send to her relations, and did they 
not all say they were sure she must have de- 
stroyed herself?" 

"No, dear Georgy, I never heard it. I 
daresay you thought she was dead, and it 
was not unreasonable of you to think so. 
But, whatever any of us may have thought, 
*she is come back." 

Poor Mrs. Fortescue was overpowered by 
the intelligence, and the fixed look of terror 
that came over her face quite frightened 
him. He waited for a little while, and then 
said, " Georgy, you must hear me. It is a 
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strange tale, and nothing can be done till 
you have heard it." 

He then recapitulated the story Mrs. 
Cooper had told him, concealing no portion 
of it, and dwelling upon the fact that their 
child had a mark on its head by which Mrs. 
Evans could have recognised it, but which 
no one else had ever noticed. 

All this took some time to relate, or at 
least to impress upon Mrs. Fortescue, for 
she seemed to be almost stunned by the 
suddenness of the blow, and bewildered by 
the story to which she was compelled to 
listen. 

It was not till Colonel Fortescue inquired 
whether she would see Mrs. Evans, that she 
became folly alive to all that had happened. 

" See her, Horace ? — how can you ask me 
such a thing ? How could I see her ?" 

The bare idea of such a thing made Mrs. 
Fortescue tremble from head to foot. 
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" I was afraid, dear Georgy, you would 
feel this deeply, — and I am afraid, too, that 
we cannot let the matter rest." 

" How do you mean, Horace, — not let the 
matter rest ? It has rested for years, and 
we have borne the trouble and have got 
over it. What is to prevent its resting?" 

" This woman's return." 

"But after all, perhaps she is not the 
right woman." 

" Yes, nurse vouches for that. She has 
tested her, and finds that she knows things 
that no one but Evans herself could have 
known." 

"But what then? — if she is not an im- 
postor — what good can she do ?" 

"You forget the mark, Georgy. She has 
described it accurately to nurse." 

" But no one ever heard of it before." 

" Yes, nurse knew of it, and your mo- 
ther knew of it, — she saw it when the child?. 

vol. in. G 
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ren were examined. There is no doubt 
about that." 

" Oh t Horace, and doea she say which has 
it?" 

" No one knows. No one has taken the 
trouble to inquire," 

" Thank God, and no one need know or 
trouble themselves about it." 

" But we ought to trouble ourselves about 
it. We ought not to let it rest here." 

" Why not ? To whom do we owe the 
duty? Certainly not to Magdalen, whom 
we have brought up as our own child. It 
concerns no one but ourselves." 

" But, dear Georgy, have you no desire — 
no anxiety to know yourself?" 

" Have I ever doubted? Have you ever 
iloubted? Could there be a doubt? Had 
mamma any doubt?" 

T cannot say. But if you have no doubt, 
should you shrink from having the 
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truth confirmed. It would be more satis- 
factory even to ourselves, and I think more 
just to our own child." 

" But, Horace, we have no doubt — why 
act as if we had ? Besides, it would be so 
terrible to have this secret of our lives 
brought before the world, and that people 
should know we have imposed upon them 
by palming off, as our own, some child taken 
out of the streets. Oh I no, don't ask me, I 
could not bear it. I am content with things 
as they are. For mercy's sake let it rest; 
Besides, have you forgotten poor dear Flo- 
rence ? It would be the death of her now.*' 

" Ah ! I had forgotten that. Well, then, 
I will not press it at present." 

Colonel Fortescue was hardly sorry that 
there was some excuse for delay, for, seeing 
how keenly his wife felt on the subject, he 
shrunk from taking any decided step which 
must inflict so much pain upon her, 

o2 
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After a few moments' silence he said, turn- 
ing to his wife, 

" You are quite sure you do not wish to 
see this woman before she goes ?" 

" Quite, quite sure. Don't ask me, Ho- 
race." 

♦ 

" I will not ask you," he said kindly, for 
he saw how much she was agitated ; " I see 
that there might be. a risk in stirring in the 
matter now, on account of Florence's health. 
I will explain this to nurse, and she will ar- 
range for Evans to remain in the neighbour- 
hood, in case she is wanted." 

" She can come if she is wanted, without 
remaining here, Horace," said Mrs. Fortescue 
nervously. " She will be sure to talk to peo : 
.pie if she remains in the neighbourhood. Let 
her go to her home— give her money to go, 
only get rid of her." 

" Very well," said her husband sadly, " it 
shall be as you wish." 
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" Thank you, Horace. I know it is best." 
After this but little was said, but Mrs. 
Fortescue went about with a dull aching at 
her heart, and Colonel Fortescue's counten- 
ance wore an anxious expression, so that 
both Florence and Magdalen noticed it and 
thought that "papa must have something 
very much to worry him." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



In the cruel fire of sorrow 

Cast thy heart, do not faint or wail, 
Let thy hand be firm and steady, 

Do not let thy spirits quail. 
But wait till the time is over, 

And take thy heart again ; 
For as gold is tried by fire, 

So a heart must be tried by pain. 

A. Pboctor. 



FTIHE cloud which Florence and Magdalen 
-■- had noticed upon their father's brow 
<Mnotdimiiusli,but,ontlie contory, seemed 
to deepen every day. His wife observed it, 
but resolutely refrained from inquiry, being 
determined to ignore the cause and hoping 
that the impression made upon Colonel 
Fortescue's mind by Mrs. Evans' re-appear- 
ance would gradually fade. She could not 
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bear any allusion to the past, and he bore 
his own burden in silence ; but it became a 
heavy one, for the more he reflected, the 
more he was convinced that the investigation 
his wife so much dreaded was a positive duty* 
He felt quite at a loss what course to pursue, 
and, in this irresolute state of mind,, again 
summoned Mrs. Cooper to a conference in 
his study. His grave, earnest nature was com* 
pletely baffled by his wife's reluctance to know 
the truth, as, in his own case, the uncertainty 
Was becoming every day a more severe trial. 

" Come in, nurse, and sit down. I want 
to talk to you. But you don't look well," 
he said kindly, noticing her heavy eyes and 
pale cheeks and a nervous manner quite 
unlike her usual placidity, 

" Pretty well, sir, thank you, but I've not 
had much sleep of nights lately, and that's 
knocked me up a bit. I might say the same 
of you, sir, I think, begging your pardon." 
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44 It would be truth, as far as sleep is con- 
cerned, for this woman's strange re-appear- 
ance occupies my thoughts night and day. 
That is what I want to talk to you — in fact, 
to consult you — about, for I really do not 
know what to do." 

" In what way, sir?" 

44 Mrs. Fortescue objects so strongly to any 
investigation taking place now~in fact, to 
the subject being mooted at all, that I do 
not like to stir in it. She thinks it might be 
attended with serious consequences to Mrs. 
Vivian," he said, and paused as nurse made 
no reply. 

44 To be sure, sir, I thought of that too. 
I've turned it over and over in my mind, 
times and times ; but I did not know if ever 
you would rest satisfied not to know. I 
did wish, sir, you had seen Mrs. Parker 
yourself." 

44 1 do qot see that there would have been 
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any use in that She could not tell me any- 
thing more than I already know. And Mrs. 
Forte8cue was very much afraid, if she came 
to the house again, that she might talk to 
some of the servants." 

" She wouldn't do that, sir — she was very 
unwilling to come when I asked her. She 
never would have made herself known at 
all, only she seems to have fretted about 
Miss Florence all these years, and she 
thought, if she saw me, I could ease her 
mind." 

" I do not choose to send for her here at 
present, as Mrs. Fortescue does not wish it, 
and yet I confess that I feel this uncertainty 
very much, and it presses upon me more 
and more. It has occurred to me that you 
would do just as well, nurse. Surely you 
could easily ascertain that Florence has this 
mark, and then our minds would be at rest. 
Listen to me," he continued, as Mrs. Cooper 
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was beginning eagerly to interrupt him, " I 
would not have you say a word to anyone, 
but just to see for yourself, and then tell 
me ?" 

" Indeed, sir, I couldn't — I wouldn't for 
all the world. You say yourself that Mrs. 
Fortescue objects to anything being done 
now. Pray, pray, sir, don't ask me." 

" I am asking you to do this for my own 
satisfaction, nurse," he said earnestly. "There 
is no occasion to tell Mrs. Fortescue any- 
thing about it. I cannot see that there 
would be much difficulty in it, if you chose 
to take the trouble." 

Colonel Fortescue was annoyed and dis- 
appointed at Mrs. Cooper's unwillingness to 
ease his mind, and his manner was rather 
Stem and cold. 

"Trouble is not a word to come in when 

anv of the family is concerned," said Mrs. 

wiping her eyes, which had filled 
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with tears while Colonel Fortescue was 
speaking. " I don't see how I could do it 
without displeasing Mrs. Fortescue, or mak- 
ing the young ladies think something strange, 
and they have that in their minds, and have 
often asked me about it." 

" What in their minds ?" he asked quickly, 
unable to follow the old woman's rambling 
way of talking. " What have they asked 
you about ?" 

" If there was not something kept back 
from them — something about the family they 
had never been told. It's been hard enough 
to put them off at times, and, if I did a thing 
like this, it would be sure to set them won- 
dering." 

" How strange I" replied Colonel Fortes- 
cue thoughtfully ; "you do not think they 
have any idea of the truth ?" 

"None in the world, though Miss Flo- 
rence did ask me one day if they were twins, 
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as she overheard you say one day to her 

mamma that they were the same age." 

" That does make it difficult, I see ; but 
still " 

" If Mrs. Fortescue wished it, sir, it would 
be different ; but I really could not attempt 
it against her will." 

Mrs. Cooper had too many misgivings as 
to the consequences of her investigation not 
to be very reluctant to undertake it, and, 
not to make the most of every difficulty. 
Her nature, though gentle, was somewhat 
obstinate, and she was strong in her resolve 
not to do anything against Mrs. Fortescue s 
wish. 

Her master had an inward conviction 
that remonstrance would only make her 
still more determined, and refrained from 
urging her at present, only saying that he 
would talk again to Mrs. Fortescue, and let 
her know the result. 
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He spoke to his wife on the subject the 
same day. 

"I am greatly puzzled, Georgy, at the 
present state of things, and feel more 
strongly every day that it ought not to conr 
tinue." 

" What do you mean, Horace ? " she 
asked, nervously; "what do you wish to 
alter?" 

" Nothing ; but most anxiously to know 
the truth." 

"Oh ! Horace, I cannot understand you," 
she exclaimed, in great agitation. " It seems 
as if you were always bringing this up to 
make me miserable; it nearly broke my 
heart at the time — it has more or less em- 
bittered all my life — why raise the ques- 
tion? Florence and Magdalen have been 
brought up as asters — they believe them- 
selves to be sisters — Florence is happily 
married. Imagine the effect the doubt 
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might have both upon Philip and the Ad- 
miral — how they might blame us for having 
concealed this," 

"But the case was perfectly different 
then. We did not know ourselves, and we 
had no means of knowing." 

" Then you do not shrink from the risk of 
ruining Florence's happiness? It was the 
same thing before when, without the slight, 
est occasion, you wished to tell Sir Henry 
Haroourt." 

" It seemed to me then as it does now — a 
question of justice. I cannot understand you, 
Georgy. It is so strange that you should 
view it in this way." 

" How can it be a question of justice, un? 
less you have determined to dispose of your 
money differently ? Oh ! how I wish this 
woman had never come to disturb our peace I" 
exclaimed Mrs. Fortescue, passionately. 

" I should always wish to treat them both 
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as daughters," he said, gravely. u That is 
not what I feel about it." 

" Then why are we to be disgraced ? — 
why are we, after all these years, to have to 
bear this exposure ?" 

" Exposure !" repeated her husband ; " ex* 
posure of what ? M 

'* Of ourselves — of our own conduct — of 
bringing up two girls and introducing them 
to the world as our own, when we know 
that Magdalen is not ! Everyone knows that 
if her marriage with Sir Henry Harcourt 
had taken place, it would have been as our 
daughter. There would be disgrace for her 
— disgrace for ourselves — misery for every- 
one r 

m 

Colonel Fortescue was silenced by his 
wife's vehemence. She had worked her- 
self up to such a pitch of excitement, that 
he was really afraid of urging her further. 
But her arguments, though specious, did not 
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convince him. He did not think further 
concealment was either just or honourable. 

Many reasons combined to influence Mrs. 
Fortescue, and to make her shrink from the 
investigation her husband was so anxious to 
make. Among others, the natural shrinking 
of one so proud as she was to allow her affairs 
to be canvassed by strangers, and made a 
topic of gossip and speculation ; as well as 
the consciousness of a feeling almost amount- 
ing to dislike towards Magdalen, which, if 
she were proved to be a base-born found- 
ling, would make it really impossible for 
her ever again to treat her as a daughter. 
She had one of those timid minds that could 
not face a declared truth, though she might 
bear an inward conviction of it. 

Notwithstanding his wife's impracticability 
on the subject, Colonel Fortescue was re- 
solved, if possible, to learn the truth ; and 
this he told Mrs. Cooper, in such very de- 
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tided language, that she did not dare to make 
any further objection. 

" I will do what I can, sir ; I will hear 
what Jackson says — see if she has ever no- 
ticed it. She, always dressing Miss Magda- 
len's hair, and Miss Florence's, too, before 
she married, would be the most likely " 

Mrs. Jackson was the maid that had re- 
mained with Magdalen when Florence mar- 
ried. < 

" If you think it necessary to speak to 
anyone else, nurse, you can do it," said Col- 
onel Fortescue in a very marked manner ; 
u all that I leave to you. I only make two 
stipulations ; one, that no one should know 
anything of this, and the other that you let 
me know the result to-day, if you can ; to- 
morrow at latest." 

" Very well, sir. Mrs. Jackson is a very 
• quiet young woman, and often comes to my 
xoom. I'll ask her to come to-day, and I 
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will tell you what she says, for I wouldn't, 
not for the world, speak on such a matter 
myself, unless 1 knew it for certain." 

Old nurse was never looked upon in the 
light of a servant by the rest of the house- 
hold, and any request of hers was always at- 
tended to. Accordingly, Mrs. Jackson came 
to sit with Mrs. Cooper the same afternoon. 

" I'm glad you've brought your work, Mrs. 
Jackson, for I've been quite dull here alone, 
and I know by that you'll not be running 
off again as soon as you come. I get quite 
nervous at times these dark days, feeling so 
anxious about dear Mrs. Vivian and her 
baby." " 

" Yes, Mrs. Cooper, I don't wonder, and 
then the country is so dull and dark in the 
winter, it makes everybody feel hipped, I 
fancy. I wish it was all well over, and then 
there would be a little more going on, per- 
haps. Mrs. Vivian seems pretty well, I 
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think ; better than my young lady, in spite 
of her situation." 

" Oh ! Miss Magdalen has been very poor- 
ly some time ; but her sister's coming back 
has done her good. Doesn't that strike you, 
Mrs. Jackson?" 

u Perhaps ; but then I see her at all times, 
and when there is no reason for her to try 
to seem better than she feels, as maybe she 
does when others are by. I don't fancy that 
she is really at all stronger." 

" She never was so strong as Miss Flo- 
rence, not so hearty even as a child. But 
they were both sweet children always." 

" It's odd they are so little like one an- 
other; and I don't see that they favour 
either father or mother, do you, Mrs. Coo- 
per ? Now Mr. Ferdinand is like both !" 

" But that's different," said nurse oracu- 
larly. " He's a boy, you see, and boys do 
carry liknesses always. But he's not the 

h2 
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best looking. Did you ever notice what fine 
hair they both have ?" 

" Yes, but Mrs. Vivian has the most. Miss 
Magdalen's is growing thin." 

" One of them had a mark on the head. 
I used to see it when they were children, I 
forget which, a red mark under the hair. Did 
you ever notice it ?" 

" I've noticed a sort of patch on Miss Mag- 
dalen's head, where the hair does not grow." 

" Oh ! it's still there,— is it ? I fancied 
she would outgrow it " 

" Dear me, yes, and always will be to her 
dying day ! Those things never go. What- 
ever made you think of it just now, Mrs. 
Cooper ? It doesn't shew ?" 

" I remembered it on one of their heads," 
replied the nurse carelessly, " and wondered 
if it was on Mrs. Vivian's." 

" Oh dear, no, she has a beautiful head 
of hair. I thought so the day she married. 
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How well she looked that day, to be sure ! 
didn't she, Mrs. Cooper? I do hope the 
baby will be a boy. I hear the Admiral is 
so anxious it should be." 

" I hope she will do well, God bless her, 
and then the child may be a boy or a girl 
for me," said Mrs. Cooper with a sigh ; for 
the thought of conveying the information 
she had received to her master lay heavy at 
her heart. As soon as Mrs. Jackson left 
her, she went to Colonel Fortescue's room 
with a nervous impatience to get the dread- 
ed task over. 

He looked up anxiously as she entered, 
but did not speak. 

I've been talking to Jackson, sir." 

"Well?" said Colonel Fortescue, trying to 
look calm. 

" She says she has seen this mark on Miss 
Magdalen, sir." 
t "Never! Are you sure, nurse? Have 
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you seen it yourself? You cannot tell, un- 
less you have, that you both mean the same 
thing." 

" Not of late, sir, but I think it is so — 
wouldn't say so before without a certainty." 

" Poor Georgy 1" he murmured, as his lip 
quivered and his eyes filled with tears. 

" Surely they need never know, sir, need 
they ?" said Mrs. Cooper, timidly. 

Colonel Fortescue did not reply, but con- 
tinued to stand, leaning over the fireplace 
with his head buried in his hands, in deep 
and painful thought. His back was turned 
to Mrs. Cooper, and she fancied he wished 
to be alone. She rose to leave the room 
as quickly as she could ; but the sound of 
her stick roused him, and he looked round. 

" I am so sorry, sir. This must have vexed 
you," she said, wiping her eyes ; " but need 
they ever know ?" 

" I can't tell — I must think it over. It's 
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a cruel blow ! Of course you are in no way 
to blame, nurse — I need not tell one so good 
and faithful as you have always been, not 
to speak of this. I must see how to break 
it to Mrs. Fortescue," and he held out his 
hand to the old woman, and shook hers 
kindly. 

" Oh ! but, sir," she said, fairly sobbing 
now, "do spare her if you can. She has 
suffered enough — indeed she has; and it's 
terrible, I know, for you too," said the old 
woman, as she left the room. 

Very terrible indeed Colonel Fortescue 
felt it, and he now alm'ost regretted that he 
had been so resolute in his determination to 
know the truth. But the ordeal he so much 
dreaded was deferred on account of Flo- 
rence. She had given birth to a fine boy, 
and was apparently doing well ; then she 
was suddenly attacked with fever, and for 
many days her life was despaired of. Mrs. 
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Fortescue never left her; and even the 
shock of Mrs. Cooper's intelligence to hep 
husband jnerged into comparative insig- 
nificance by the idea that one so loved and 
cherished was passing away from amongst 
them. Philip Vivian was in a state border- 
ing on distraction, and refused even to notice 
the child that he felt might cost him so 
dear. But Florence's naturally strong con- 
stitution triumphed, and, though reduced to 
the extremest weakness, she was pronounced 
out of danger. The joy which filled the 
whole household at this happy news was 
blighted to Colonel ' Fortescue, who shud- 
dered at the thought that it was his fate to 
crush their happiness and tell his wife that 
the child she had so loved and cherished was 
a stranger and an alien. The idea made him 
miserable, and he put off telling her from 
day to day ; but his manner to Magdalen 
was tender and compassionate in the ex- 
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treme— at least so his wife thought, who 
noticed it with surprise. It seemed strange 
to her that Florence and the baby should not 
absorb every other interest. 

"Have you seen Florence to-day, Ho- 
race? I told her that I fancied you were 
intending to sit with her." 

"Not yet. Magdalen has been with me 
all the mornipg. I had no idea she was so 
agreeable a companion." 

" I wonder how long you have made that 
discovery, Horace. I suppose since there 
was no one else you could possibly tali: ' to. 
But Philip will come back to-day ; he was 
so happy at being able to take good news to 
the Admiral." 

"That was not the reason. I was anxious 
to have Magdalen more with me. Besides, 
you are always upstairs, and it cannot be 
good for the poor child to be alone." 

"Really," said his wife, rather sarcastically. 
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"Georgy," said her husband, "listen to 
me- We cannot either of us do enough for 
Magdalen — a life-long tenderness could not 
atone for all she has suffered through our 
mistake." 

"What do you mean, Horace? Speak, 
for mercy's sake ; you terrify me 1" and Mrs. 
Fortescue put her hand to her head as if in 
deep physical pain. 

"I mean this," he said, very gravely, 
u that I have known for some days that Mag- 
dalen was our child, but, while Florence was 
-eo ill, I would not tell you." 

"How do you know?" she asked, breath- 
lessly, — " impossible ! How can you tell ?" 

"She has the mark that was known to 
belong to our child. Talk to nurse about it, 
you cannot doubt it then." 

" But then if nurse knew of it, she must 
have known at the time. Oh ! it cannot be 
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true ; I will not believe it 1 It would break 
my heart if I did." 

" Nurse only knew that there was a mark 
on one child, but did not know that there 
was one on ours. Evans always concealed 
it, as she thought it might annoy you ; so 
you see that nurse's knowing it could not 
affect the question. Evans is the only per- 
son that can prove it." 

" But can she prove it ? I don't believe 
it, Horace ! I think this misery is never to 
end," she said, petulantly, bursting into tears 
as she spoke. 

"You had better see nurse, Georgy," said 
lier husband, kindly, for he saw how deeply 
the " iron would enter into her soul" when 
she once fairly grasped the truth. " Hear 
what she says ; that is the best thing to do 
now ; and remember that no one knows of 
this yet but ourselves." 

" Yet ?" repeated his wife ; " why should 
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it ever be proclaimed to the world, even if it 
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were true ? I never could see that>" she said 
passionately. 

" Perhaps not to the world, but it will be 
my duty to tell Philip Vivian — not yet," he 
added, as he saw that his wife was preparing 
to remonstrate, " not till we have both seen 
Evans, and that you are convinced of the 
truth of her story." 

"Must you? Is it impossible to hush it 
up ?" asked Mrs. Forteseue, timidly, for she 
knew that her suggestion would not find 
favour in her husband's eyes. 

. " Quite impossible," he replied, gravely, 
" or rather quite unjustifiable. The case was 
different when he married Florence ; we be- 
lieved her to be our daughter ; now he would 
have a right to complain if a deception of 
this kind was practised upon him. Besides, 
I have no knowledge of Philip Vivian if this 
diminishes his love for her." 
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"But there may be a mistake yet, Ho- 
race," pleaded his wife. " I cannot either un- 
derstand or believe it. It will be best for me 
to do as you say, and go to nurse at once." 

Mrs. Fortescue was in the habit of going 
to see old nurse in her room, and she now 
hastened there. She found her sitting dis L 
consolately by the fire, without even her 
knitting by her, ' or the large bible that 
always lay open at her side. She rose as 
Mrs. Fortescue entered. 

14 Oh ! my dear, dear lady," she exclaimed, 
taking her mistress's hand between hers, 
" I was just longing to see you." 

For a moment Mrs. Fortescue, who had 
been thoroughly unnerved, could not reply. 
At last she said in an agitated manner, 

" I have only just seen Colonel Fortescue, 
nurse, and heard what you have told him, 
and T have come to ask you about it. Don f t 
you think there may be some mistake? w 
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The old woman shook her head. 

" I don't think so, and, as I look back all 
these years, I take some blame to myself in 
the matter." 

" Why?" asked her mistress. 

" I shouldn't have given up the child so 
entirely to another, even to please Lady 
Lennox. It was letting Evans have it alto- 
gether that made me not know as much as 
I ought." 

" I cannot yet believe it — it seems such a 
very strange story. But it might be better 
to see Evans and question her. Is she still 
at Lexborough ?" 

" I think so, for I told her I knew she 
had better stop for awhile. I've been hop- 
ing that you and the Colonel would see her, 
ma'am, for there can be no satisfaction with- 
out it. Perhaps he would send in for her 
to-day?" 

" I think so, either to-day or to-morrow ; 
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but the more I think of it, the less I believe 
it. I am surprised to find you so credulous, 
nurse! However, when she does come, 
keep her with you. I should not like such 
a story to get known in the house." 

Mrs. Cooper looked after her compassion- 
ately as she left the room. 

u Ah ! poor lady," she said, " it was al- 
ways the same thing. She never could face 
a trouble ; but always turned her back on 
sorrow, and it seemed as if the sorrow always 
followed her % " 
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CHAPTER V. 



The power that dwelleth in a word to waken 

Vague yearnings, like the sailor's for the shore, 
And dim remembrances whose hues seem taken 

From some bright former state, our own no more. 
The sudden images of vanished things 

That o'er the spirit flash, we know not why, 
And the strange inborn sense of coming ill 

That ofttimes whispers to the haunted breast, 
Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow fall ? 
Whence are those thoughts? 'lis mystery all. 

Mrs. Hemans. 



TNCREDULOUS as Mrs. Fortescue had 
-*- professed herself to be in the conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Cooper as to the truth of Mrs. 
Parker's statement, there was a sickening 
anxiety in the depths of her heart, which 
would not let her rest till she had sent the 
carriage to Lexborough to fetch her, with 
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an order that she was to be shewn at once 
into her room. 

She stationed herself at the window to 
watch for Mrs. Parker's approach, and stood 
for aome time apparently watching the sun- 
light upon the trees, which were covered 
with rime, glistening Hke frosted silver. It 
was a fair scene, which would have gladden- 
ed a heart at ease ; but Mrs. Fortescue did 
not even see it Her mind was in past years, 
as they seemed to unroll themselves before 
her, and she was again the young wife and 
happy mother, with the loving, genial nature 
which the strange trial that had come upon 
her had so much embittered. Again she 
seemed to hear her mother s voice, to see 
that kind and gentle face bending over her 
with the deepest love and compassion, — but 
suddenly awaking from her dream, it was 
only to feel herself doubly alone. Then a 
bitter pang of self-reproach made her heart 
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sicken when she thought of the possible 
consequence of Mrs. Parker's visit, and that 
the child she had never loved might be her 
own. 

". Oh ! my God, is this to be my punish* 
ment?" she murmured; " anything but 
this !" And how many aching hearts have 
wildly uttered that prayer — "Anything but 
this !" — when the one longing desire of their 
heart seems about to elude their grasp, and 
the one terrible dread of their life about to 
be fulfilled. She was aroused from her sad 
thoughts by the door being thrown open by 
a servant, saying, "The person from Lex* 
borough, ma'am." And Mrs. Parker stood 
before her. 

It was a strange meeting after so many 
years, and Mrs. Fortescue looked at her with 
a momentary feeling of doubt, she was so 
completely changed ; but when she spoke, 
Mrs. Fortescue recognised her at once. 
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" Mrs. Cooper tells me you are staying 
at Lexborough," she said, in her coldest 
manner ; " and I sent for you to ask you a 
few questions." 

" And to forgive me, dear lady. Oh ! 
3ay you forgive me 1" exclaimed Mrs. Parker, 
throwing herself on her knees at Mrs. For- 
tescue's feet, "for all you have suffered 
through my fault !" 

Mrs. Fortescue started up, and shrank 
away from her with a feeling of ill-concealed 
aversion. 

"Pray rise from your knees. It is a 
mockery to behave in this manner now. I 
wish for no scene, only for some informa- 
tion," she said, in a tone of disgust. 

" Only one word — one word of forgive- 
ness 1" pleaded Mrs. Parker, without rising. 

" You had better sit down," replied Mrs. 
Fortescue, still speaking very coldly. "If 
you had confessed your fault at the time, 
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instead of leaving England yourself and 
letting others suffer, things would have been 
very different" 

" I know it — oh ! I know it too well P 
she replied, rising from her knees, the tears 
streaming down her face. " But, oh ! Mrs, 
Fortescue, God knows I've suffered too; 
and night after night, in that wild, lonely 
country, that poor baby's cries have sounded 
in my ears. Sometimes I fancied she was 
left to starve in the streets — sometimes that 
she was being ill-treated by those as found 
her. When I saw her marriage in the 
paper, and knew the dear child must have 
been brought back, I could then have died 
thankfully. I have lost my husband and my 
health — I am alone in the world, and should 
die happy if I could hear the word of for- 
giveness from your lips. 1 ' 

" I bear you no ill-will,*' replied Mrs. 
Fortescue. " I do not see that my forgive- 
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ness can do you much good, for the mischief 
you have done is quite irreparable. I have 
heard your story from Mrs. Cooper, and she 
tells me that if you had been here when the 
two children were brought, you could have 
at once recognised ours from some mark 
that she had." 

"Yes, ma'am," returned Mrs. Parker, 
eagerly; "she had a curious mark at the 
back of her head — a red patch, where the 
hair would not grow. 1 ' 

" It seems very strange to me that I never 
saw it, or was informed of it," said Mrs. For- 
tescue, distrustfully. 

" Baby had a great deal of hair, if you 
remember, ma'am, and I always brushed it 
well over, and kept the cap on. But I fan- 
cied Mrs. Cooper must have seen it." 
. " She says she never did. One of the 
children that were brought had such a mark, 
I believe; but as no one except yourself 
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knew that baby had it, it was of no assist* 
ance as to identifying her." 

" I never, never would have gone away 
if I could have thought what would have 
come ! It was your sorrow, Mrs, Fortescue, 
I couldn't face, loving the child as you did, 
more than the Colonel's or Lady Lennox's 
anger. I felt as if I must put the sea be- 
tween you and me ; but I never thought of 
such a strange thing happening, as for two 
to come in the place of one." 

" I suppose there was no other means by 
which you could have identified her ?" asked 
Mrs. Fortescue. 

"None in particular, though I think I 
should have known the baby anywhere. No 
one but me saw much of her." 

" I suppose you would know exactly 
where to look for the mark ?" asked Mrs. 
JEortescue. 

" Certainly I should. Has Miss Florence 
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— but she is married now, I know — got the 
mark still?" 

"I never knew anything of it," said 
Mrs. Fortescue evasively, " and I know no- 
thing of it now. Are you prepared to sweai 4 
that such a mark existed, if any question 
should arise about it ?" 

" Yes, for. certain. If need be I could take 
toy oath of it any day." 

Mrs. Fortescue was silent, and after a few 
minutes' consideration, said, 

" You know that you came here as nurse's 
friend, so I need hardly caution you not 
to speak of this conversation in the house. 
Indeed, no one is acquainted with any of 
the facts except ourselves, and I do not wish 
anyone else to know them. Still, it would 
be a satisfaction to me to know if the mark 
you remember still exists. I will speak to 
nurse about it." 

Mrs. Fortescue then sent for Mrs. Cooper, 
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who came in looking anxious and flurried. 
She knew that Mrs. Parker had been for 
some time with her mistress. 

" I have been speaking to Mrs. Parker, 
nurse," said Mrs. Fortescue, " and she tells 
me, as you did, that when she had the charge 
of our baby she noticed a mark upon her. 
I should like, if it were possible, for you to 
ascertain if this still exists, and is the same 
that she noticed on our child." 

"If we could — " replied Mrs. Cooper, 
with some hesitation. 

" I daresay you can," said Mrs. Fortescue, 
trying to appear indifferent, " and as I do 
not think it will be convenient to send Mrs. 
Parker back to Lexborough to-day, she 
had better remain here. I have cautioned 
her against letting any one know who she is?" 

" As if I should," said Mrs. Parker, clasp- 
ing her hands, and speaking in the most de- 
precating voice, " as if I ever again " 
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"I daresay not," said Mrs. Fortescue 
drily, without waiting for her to finish the 
sentence. " But I must go now. Will^you 
be good enough to accompany Mrs. Coo- 
per to her room." 

With a deep sigh Mrs. Parker followed 
the nurse, who led the way in a very dis- 
comfited state of mind. 

"Well, Mrs. Parker, I'm glad to find 
you've seen Mrs. Fortescue at last. It will 
be a satisfaction for all parties. She looks 
well, does she not ? — did you find her much 
changed ?" 

" Hardly as much as I should have ex- 
pected, considering the time. She was always 
a beautiful woman." 

" And that she is still," said Mrs. Cooper, 
with a deep sigh. " It breaks my heart to 
think of the trouble that is coming upon her." 

" Fresh trouble ?" repeated Mrs. Parker, 
in surprise. " I heard some time ago how 
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bad the young lady had been in her con- 
finement; but the servant told me to-day 
she was almost well now." 

"That is not what I mean at all, Mrs. 
Parker. Mrs. Vivian and the baby ard 
both doing well now, thank God ! No, it's 
not that ; but it is that the mark you spoke 
of to Mrs. Fortescue is not on her, but on 
Miss Magdalen." 

" Then do you mean that Mrs. Fortescue 
mistook one for the other, and has always 
thought the wrongone to be her child ? Oh ! 
Mrs. Cooper, how dreadful !" 

" Yes ; and it will be dreadful for you to 
be the one as will have to tell her, for I 
never can." 

" Why should I tell her ? What do you 
mean ? " 

"Why, did she not say that you wer6 
to stop here to-day, and that we must both 
see for ourselves that this mark was still 
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there? Well I knew all the time it was 
not on Miss Florence. Mrs. Jackson, Miss 
Magdalen's maid, and I were talking of it 
quite lately. But how we can see it with- 
out making Miss Magdalen Ml of wonder, 
which is what we must not do, is more than 
I can say." 

a Could you take me to her room, Mrs* 
Cooper, and say that I lived in the family 
years ago, and was anxious to see her 
again ?" 

" I might, perhaps," replied the old wo- 
man ; " but she is with Mrs. Vivian all day 
long — she seems to take more pleasure in 
the baby than anyone — more than its 
mamma, by half. If I could take you when 
she is dressing for dinner, that would be the 
only time*" 

In accordance with this idea, Mrs. Cooper 
knocked at Magdalen's door the same day 
when she was dressing. 
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" Will you let me come in, Miss Magda- 
len, dear ? Fve brought a friend with me. 
One as saw you many a year ago, and is 
anxious to see you again." 

Magdalen was sitting at her dressing-table, 
with all her hair, which had just been un- 
plaited, hanging down her back. Mrs. Jack- 
son had left the room. 

"Come in, dear nurse," said Magdalen, 
kindly. " I do not remember your friend — 
ought I to do so ? Do you like to stay with 
me while I finish dressing ?" 

" I should like it very much, Miss Magda- 
len, if you wouldn't mind her stopping too," 
she said, coming up close to Magdalen and 
speaking in a low voice. 

" Not if you wish it," replied Magdalen, 
feeling rather surprised at such an unusual 
request. " Where did I ever see your friend 
before?" 

" Ah ! it was too many years ago for you 
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to know anything about it. Why, Mrs* 
Jackson," she said to the maid, who had re- 
turned, and was beginning to plait Magda* 
len's hair, " you told me your young lady's 
hair was grown so thin — now it don't strike 
me. 

" Then you did not notice it awhile ago, 
before we went to London, Mrs, Cooper," 
she retorted, rather crossly; "if you had, 
you'd see the difference ; and I suppose I 
must know best. See here," she said, hold- 
ing up the hair which hung limp and heavy 
in her hand, " you can almost see the head 
through it when I hold it in this way." 

u You used to have a mark on your head, 
dear, as a baby," said Mrs. Cooper, taking 
the bair into her own hand ; " I wonder if 
it is there still." 

"To be sure it is," replied Jackson 
rather contemptuously, as she divided the 
hair, and pointed it out so that both Mrs. 
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Cooper and Mrs. Parker could see it plainly; 
" but I never said as the hair was thii* 
enough to shew that/' 

" Ah ! yes, I remember that mark, she al- 
ways had it," said Mrs. Parker plaintively ; 
" but have you tried any balm of Columbia 
for your hair, Miss, it is such a fine thing to 
make it grow," 

" Law, no ! she don't want messes like 
that. I just mentioned it accidental to Mrs. 
Cooper that the hair was grown thin. I did 
not think she would make so much fuss 
about it," grumbled the maid. " It will all 
come on in the spring. You will wear your 
blue silk dress to-night, ma'am, won't you ?" 
she said, addressing Magdalen. 

Li Oh ! no, Jackson, it's much too cold," 
replied Magdalen, amused at her maid's 
wishing to dress her in unwonted finery for 
the edification of Mrs. Cooper's friend. 
"My old brown silk is much more com- 
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fortable. I must go now, nurse, I am afraid 
I am late. Has your friend seen the baby 
yet ?" 

" No, Miss Magdalen ; but I'll ask leave 
for her to see it to-morrow. n 

" I will show it to you, if you like," said 
Magdalen, addressing Mrs. Parker. " He is 
such a darling." 

" Such a one as you were yourself," she 
replied, seizing Magdalen's hand, and press- 
ing it between hers. Mrs. Parker was rather 
a demonstrative woman. 

" Perhaps you would like to show her the 
pictures in my sitting-room," said Magdalen, 
feeling rather shy, and glad to escape. 
''Good night, nurse," and she ran downstairs. 

There was something nervous in Mrs. 
Cooper's manner, something very unlike her 
usual stiff decorum in bringing a stranger 
into her room. Magdalen could not help 
wondering about it. 
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" Do you know that I have had a visit 
this evening, Florence ?" she said, as she sat 
in her sister's room with the baby on her 
knee. 

" This evening ? — who could have come so 
late." 

" No one came. Nurse brought a friend 
of hers into my room while I was dressing. 
She said she once lived with us, and wanted 
to see me again, and I promised to show 
you to her, my treasure I" said Magdalen, 
taking up the child and kissing it repeatedly. 

The baby apparently did not appreciate 
this proof of affection, for it began to cry. 

"Now, Maggie, we shall have no more 
peace to-night, why did you wake him ? I 
daresay babies are treasures ; but I am sure 
they are plagues too," said Florence, half 
laughing, half vexed, as Magdalen walked 
up and down the room, refusing to talk any 
more till she had pacified the child. 
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" Now he is quiet we can talk. I want to 
tell you about this woman — such an odd, 
dreary-looking woman — and, after all, I 
never heard her name." 

" Perhaps she is the dreary woman that 
you used to be afraid of last year." 

"No, quite a different sort of persdn. 
This was not exactly a poor woman* Be- 
sides, I have not seen the other, the one I 
used to call my evil genius, for a long 
timel" 

" Then I hope she is gone away alto- 
gether ; for she used to be a sort of night- 
mare to you." 

"It was very unlike nurse to bring a 
strange woman into my room. I wonder 
when she lived with us ! I was so amused, 
too, at Jackson wanting to dress me up in a 
fine gown because this woman was there ! 
But I objected to that entirely." 

" I wish she had. I am so tired of my 
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dressing-gown, and that old brown gown of 
yours," said Florence wearily. "Here is 
mamma. Perhaps she knows who that wo- 
man is." 

a 

" What woman ?" asked Mrs. Fortescue, 
rather consciously. 

" Some friend of nurse's, mamma, who is 
here, and says she knew us as children, and 
we can neither of us remember anyone being 
with us except nurse." 

" I daresay it was not true," said Florence. 
" Perhaps she has seen us somewhere." 

" I don't think so, for she talked about my 
hair, and she seemed to remember that I had 
a place on my head where the hair would 
not grow. And then she recommended some 
stuff to make it thicker ; and Jackson was 
rather offended, I think." 

" I remember that odd red mark. You 
always had it, Maggie. Who was this woman, 
mamma ?" 
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But Mrs. Fortescue had left the room while 
they were speaking. Magdalen's words had 
stabbed her to the heart. She had disbe- 
lieved what her husband had told her, and 
withstood her own convictions ; she had reso- 
lutely set her face against the truth; Now it 
was forced upon her. The dread of her life 
had come, and she felt that she could only 
bear that sorrow alone. She walked quietly 
into her own room and locked the door, then 
she fell upon her knees and groaned aloud 
in her bitter anguish. 

Though she had been to some extent pre- 
pared for this, yet the certainty was not less 
overwhelming. It came upon her with a 
strange pain, a pain that was rendered more 
acute by the remorse with which it was min- 
gled. She was conscious of systematic un- 
kindness to Magdalen ; of having embittered 
the. golden days of her childhood ; and now, 
as she thought of her sad, pale face and fail- 
le 
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ing health, she shuddered. Oh! God, would 
time be granted to her to repair the bitter 
wrong ? She did not seem able to weep ; her 
eyes were dry and burning — her temples 
throbbed ; she could not face the future ; to 
think of the past was agony — her life seemed 
suddenly shipwrecked. Presently she heard 
her husband's voice asking for admittance. 
She rose mechanically and opened the door, 
but did not speak, and returned to her seat, 
still burying her head in her hands. 

" Philip is just come back, Georgy — but, 
good God ! what is the matter ?" he said, as 
she looked up, and he saw her face of dull, 
hopeless anguish. 

" You know — you know !" she moaned. 
u Oh ! Horace, don't make me say it ! Yet 
it is hard, very hard. Why was such a trial 
sent upon me ?" 

" Then you are convinced that what I told 
you is true ?" he said sadly. " Dear Georgy, 
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try to bear what cannot now be avoided." 

" But is it true ? — perhaps it is not. Oh I 
Horace, can there be a hope still ?" 

Colonel Fortescue shook his head. 

u You forget that when Evans spoke to 
nurse she knew none of the circumstances, 
therefore why should it not be true ? I am 
more sorry for Florence than for anyone else. 
It will be a hard trial for her. It may bring 
happiness to Magdalen." 

" No, she can never love me now, and I 
deserve it, for I shall always love Florence 
best," said Mrs. Fortescue, hopelessly. 

" But surely they don't know ?" 

"No; and, Horace, need they? Oh ! think 
if this humiliation may not be spared me." 

" I must tell Vivian," said her husband 
gravely. "Both justice and honour demand 
H. But, dear Georgy, it will be much better 
for them to be told soon ; they will hear it 
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eventually. They had much "better know it 
from us." 

" Not from me !" pleaded his wife — " I 
never could tell them." 

" I will tell Philip first, and then speak 
to Magdalen. Perhaps Florence is hardly 
able to bear this yet. I will not tell her 
till Philip chooses, or he may prefer to do so 
himself. But I confess, few things would 
give me more pain than to think that such 
knowledge as this came to them accident- 
ally. You should go to bed now, Georgy — 
you look sadly worn. This trial is worse 
for you than for me, for I have always had 
so many misgivings on the subject." 

"You have no cause for self-reproach, 
Horace," she murmured. u That is almost 
the worst part." 

" Try to look on, dearest — looking back 
is useless. I will go and tell the girls that 
you are tired, and gone to bed. Shall I 
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send Magdalen to wish you good night ? " 
" Oh ! no, I could not see her — to-mor-* 
row, perhaps," she added, as a grave ex-' 
pression overshadowed her husband's coun- 
tenance — " to-morrow I shall be better able." 
Mrs. Fortescue spent many long and sleep-' 
less hours that night, in wrestling with her 
sorrow — and to her it was not only sorrow, > 
but mortification. She took it "hard," as 
old nurse had complained she took her trial 
twenty years before, and now the bitterness 
of self-reproach was added to it. 

Only one thing really softened her, and 
this came upon her with a panic that seemed 
to arrest even the beating of her heart! 
" What if Magdalen- should die !" All the 
instances of languor and failing health she 
had noticed in her, recurred now to her 
mind. She had heeded them but little at 
the time, but now, if her fears were realized-, 
what would her life be? — comparatively 
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alone, with the saddest words, in all the 
human vocabulary ringing in her ears, as 
she thought of the irrevocable past — " too 
late ! M 

Philip Vivian's astonishment was so great 
when he heard Colonel Fortescue's extraor- 
dinary statement, that, for a time, it over- 
powered every other feeling. Then came a 
deep and sincere sympathy for Florence, for 
the bitter pain he felt this knowledge must 
cause her. Speculation as to her birth did 
not trouble him— she was his own, his 
darling, and he was quite willing to accept 
her antecedents, whatever they might be. 
The thought of his uncle, however, rather 
weighed upon his mind. He was not at all 
sure that the Admiral would view the ques- 
tion in the same light ; and yet he hoped that 
his real affection for Florence would over-ride 
every other consideration. Philip begged that 
she might not be told at present; and Colonel 
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Fortescue assured him that he was only 
anxious to be guided by his wishes in this 
respect. 

On Magdalen, however, the information 
produced a far deeper impression. Her 
father took her into his room, and prefaced 
his statement by telling her that there had 
always been a secret in the family which no 
one but himself and her mother had known, 
but that now it had been suddenly divulged ; 
and as it affected her more than anyone else, 
he thought it right that she should learn it 
from his own lips. He then told her the 
story of her infancy, and the doubt that had 
hung over her identity ever since. 

Magdalen listened with breathless atten- 
tion. It seemed at once to explain all that 
had been mysterious. Her cheek flushed, 
and her breath came quick as she exclaimed, 

" Then of course mamma could not love 
me. She did not think I was her own child. 
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Oh ! papa, will she ever love me now ? "' 
" You must not think that, dear child," 
said her father, kindly, "but your mother 
has suffered very much, so much that it must 
take some time for her mind to recover its 
tone. You must do all you can to make her 
trial easy. I mean, not expect more than she 
is able to give." 

But Magdalen scarcely took in the mean-- 
ing of her father's words.. Her mind was 
travelling rapidly over the past, and a sharp 
pang of regret shot through her heart as 
she reflected that, if she had known this 
gome time ago, she could have satisfied Sir 
Henry Harcourt's mind, and her life need 
not have been blighted and loveless. But 
these thoughts were quickly followed by the 
remembrance that what might bring happi- 
ness to her, must bring sorrow upon Flor- 
ence, and this thought she spoke aloud. 
" Oh ! papa, I am so grieved for Florence.. 
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lliis will make her so very, very miserable. 
I am only too thankful to feel that after all 
the doubt you have had, you are sure that, I 
am your own child, but I cannot bear to 
think how unhappy it will make poor Flor- 
ence when she knows that she is not ! I can 
hardly believe it now," and the thought of 
the terrible trial in store for Florence, and 
the strange feeling that she, whom she had 
loved beyond all others, was not her sister, 
brought tears into her eyes. 

" I have told Philip, but not Florence," 
said her father. " He must decide when she 
is to know ; but I do think it wisest to face 
the truth at once and bravelv. It will make 
no diminution in our love for her." 

"No," said Magdalen, with some hesita- 
tion, "but Florence is proud, and it will 
wound her so much ! I wonder if that 
strange woman who lived here so long knew 
anything of all this ?" 
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. "Whom do you mean?" asked her fa- 
ther. 

u An odd dreary-looking woman who 
lived at Farmer Millard's, and used always to 
be meeting me and looking at me so strange- 
ly that I was quite frightened. The last day 
I saw her was when Florence was married. 
She spoke to me at the church door, and it 
was that, I think, that made me faint." 

" Do you know her name, Magdalen ?" 

" No, I scarcely ever spoke to her. She 
was an absolute terror to me." 

" I must inquire and try to find out who 
she was," said Colonel Fortescue, thought- 
fully. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Our life indeed has bitterness enough 

To change a loving nature into gall ; 

Experience sews coarse patches on the stuff 

Whose texture was originally all 

Smooth as the rose-leaf, and whose hues were bright 

Ab are the colours of the weeping cloud 

When the sun smiles upon its tears. 

Mrs. Lenox Conyngham. 

TTTHEN Magdalen left her father she felt 
^ * perfectly bewildered, and like a per- 
son just awaking from some terrible and 
vivid dream. She could scarcely believe ali 
she had heard, and could not in the least 
realize it. She walked mechanically into 
her room, and, sitting down in a low chair 
by the fire, looked- around her with a soft 
of dreamy wonder ; round the room that, was 
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so full of the associations of childhood, of 
the happy time of girlhood, of the sadder 
hours of her early womanhood — with a feel- 
ing almost of surprise that external things 
could remain unchanged. Her life seemed 
to have undergone a sudden revolution, and 
at present she was too much overwhelmed 
to analyze her own feelings, the deepest com- 
passion for Florence seemed to absorb her, 
almost to the extinction of every other. 

Though she could only look upon her in 
the light of the dearest of sisters, Magdalen 
dreaded, from her knowledge of Florence's 
character, that, when she was" told she was 
the child of unknown parents, she would 
take it as so bitter a mortification thai; it 
would work a change in her bright nature, 
and that she would bear her sorrow in 
silence and reserve. Florence was very 
proud, and Magdalen knew it. 

Then a faint glimmer of hope rose in the 
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^depths .of her heart. If this strange story of 
their infancy became known, Sir Henry Har- 
court might hear of it, and might infer that 
her reserve was in some way connected with 
it, and then he surely would understand 
what had sealed her lips and caused the 
silence of which he so much complained. 
Everything was so fully accounted for now. 
Her mother s capricious manner and evident 
preference for Florence ; old nurse's mys- 
terious hints ; the continual consciousness of 
something that was kept back from them, 
and the occasional constraint that sometimes 
arose in their intercourse with their father. 
If only she could have known it sooner ; for 
though her heart beat joyfully, and her coun- 
tenance had brightened for a moment with 
sudden hope, it soon faded. She had not 
heard of him for months, and now all was 
so completely at an end between them, that 
nothing could be more improbable than any 
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attempt at reconciliation on his part. No I 
this was a wrong and useless fancy ; she 
would not encourage it, and then her thoughts 
turned again to Florence. 

It was early in the afternoon, and the time 
that she always spent with Florence while 
Philip went out; but Magdalen dreaded 
seeing her now. She felt sure that Flor- 
ence's quick instincts would notice her pre- 
occupied manner. She was anxious also to 
see her mother. She longed so much for one 
expression of real affection from her. If she 
could follow her own heart's desire, it would 
be to throw herself into her mother's arms, 
and to implore her for her love ; but she re- 
membered her father's words, and shrank 
from offering any demonstration of affection 
that might be rejected or repulsed. Yet 
she felt as if she could not bear their first 
meeting, after such a revelation as this, to be 
in the presence of others. . . 
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A sudden impulse caused her to start up, 
and the next moment she was standing out- 
side Mrs. Fortescue's door. Her hand was 
on the lock, and yet she hesitated, and pro- 
bably even then her heart would have failed 
her if her mother, who had heard a footstep 
outside, had not called to her to come in. 

Mrs. Fortescue was sitting with her baqk 
to the door, and did not see who it was that 
entered; but Magdalen perceived at one 
glance that her cheeks were pale, and her 
eyes swelled with weeping. The sight of her 
mother in sorrow was to Magdalen so un- 
usual, that it at once enabled her to over- 
come her nervousness, and, walking up to 
her, she knelt down by her side and kissed 
her hand. 

Mrs. Fortescue started. 

" Mamma I" she said ; " you must let me 
thank you for having borne all these years 
with one whom you did not believe to be 
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your own child. It was very, very kind of 

you." 

" You have seen your father then, Magda- 
len," replied her mother in an agitated man- 
ner. " I did not know that you had. As 
to your thanks, they sound to me like a 
mockery ; for I have never been kind to you, 
I am quite conscious of this." 

"Indeed, you have; far, far kinder than 
I ought to have expected, if only I had 
known ; but then I did not. I only knew 
that you did not love me. I felt that for 
some cause you could not. But now, mam- 
ma, perhaps now " 

And Magdalen hid her head in her mo- 
ther s lap, and sobbed bitterly. 

Mrs. Fortescue was deeply moved by 
Magdalen's humble supplication for the love 
that was legitimately hers. Her gentle, lov- 
ing nature broke down at once, and for ever, 
the barriers that had always obstructed the 
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.entrance to her mothers heart. Mrs. For- • 
tescue raised her from her knees, and folded 
her arms around her, while tears streamed 
down her face. 

" My child, say you forgive me for all I 
have made you suffer ! You have every 
right to complain of my conduct towards 
you. I can hardly expect your love." 

" You have always had it, mamma," said 
Magdalen, quickly. " You little know how 
thankful I feel that I may show you my 
love now. Sometimes, since Florence mar- 
ried, I have been so lonely ; and now in the 
midst of what is happiness to me, I feel so 
much for her. Poor, poor Florence, I know 
what this will be to her !" 

" But surely she does not know it ?" said 
Mrs. Fortescue, quickly. 

" I think not ; but I have not seen her. 
I felt that I must come to you before any- 
one else. How glad I am that I did so," 

l2 
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she continued, smiling through her tears. 
" But we shall only love Florence more than 
ever, mamma. She must know that."' 

" We must try to make her feel it, at all 
events," said Mrs. Fortescue, sadly. 

Magdalen was right when she thought 
that Florence's pride would make this trial 
doubly bitter to her. She longed now for 
her to be told, so that the subject might be 
spoken of openly amongst them ; and that 
she might feel that, if possible, more love than 
ever came to her share. 

While Magdalen and her mother were 
discussing the effect of this intelligence on 
Florence, Philip Vivian was riding over to 
Broome Hall. He felt nervously anxious to 
get the interview with his uncle over, and 
to be able to tell his wife that her story in 
ho way affected the Admiral's feeling to- 
il ds her. He met him as he was riding 
to the house, and walked back with him. 
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" Glad to see you, my boy — very glad. 
Hardly expected that you would be able to 
come over again so soon. How is the 
youngster ? Florence all right, I hope ? — 
no more drawbacks ?" he asked eagerly, de- 
tecting an anxious expression on Philip's 
face. 

" The child is well ; and Florence is gain- 
ing strength steadily, thank God," replied 
Philip ; and then he relapsed into silence, 
feeling quite at a loss how to open the sub- 
ject. 

"Something is wrong, Philip, neverthe- 
less. Come into my room and tell me what 
it is. Now," he said, as he seated himself 
in his arm-chair, " tell me quickly. What is 
the use of keeping one in suspense like this ? 
Something is the matter with Florence, I 
feel sure — now, what is it ?" 

" She is very well, as I said before," re- 
plied Philip ; " but there has been the most 
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astounding discovery made about her since I 
saw you last — she is not a daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs. Fortescue." 

" Not a daughter of Fortescue's ? Who 
the devil is she, then ?" exclaimed the Ad- 
miral, staring at his nephew as if he thought 
he was suddenly bereft of his senses. 

" That no one knows. The story is this. 
Some woman stole Mrs. Fortescue's baby 
when it was only a month old. After a day 
or two it was brought back in a cradle with 
another child that was exactly the same age 
and size. The nurse had run away from 
fright, for she had allowed the woman, who 
stole the child, to hold it while she went with 
her sweetheart to see some show on Hamp- 
stead Heath, and no one else in the house 
could tell which was Mrs. Fortescue's child." 

" I never heard such an improbable thing 
in my life !" exclaimed the Admiral, angrily. 
" Who told you this extraordinary history ? 
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Besides, if they did not know then, how can* 
they possibly know now ?" 

"Because the nurse has just come back 
from Australia, where she has been living 
ever since.. It seems that she saw in an. 
English newspaper an account of Florence's 
marriage, and, thinking it had all come right, 
made herself known to the old nurse one 
day in the Church at Waverton.. This wo-, 
man could have identified the child at once, 
from some mark that she had." 

" Well, and then, I suppose, because no 
one ever saw this mark on Florence, you 
settle at once that she is not Colonel For^ 
tescue's child." 

" Not because Florence has not got this; 
mark, but because Magdalen has." 

. This last assertion staggered the old man,, 
and he remained silent, with a very perplex^ , 
ed expression on his face, 

" I cannot understand it the least in the 
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world. Why were you allowed to marry 
under such a false impression ? It was a 
very dishonourable proceeding on the part 
of the Fortescues. I should never have 
expected it of them. I could not have be- 
lieved it." 

" But they always thought that Florence 
was their child, and that Magdalen was 
not. Colonel Fortescue told me that Mrs. 
Fortescue never for a moment doubted it> 
and, in consequence, she is most terribly cut 
up now." 

" I don't wonder. It is a hard thing ; a 
very hard thing for everyone ; especially for 
you, not to know who your wife is. Why, 
she may be a gipsy's child 1" 

"She is my wife," said Philip, turning 
very pale from the intensity of his feelings 
on the subject, " and let her be what she 
may, will never be one whit less dear to me. 
I came over to see you before she heard it, 
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in hopes of being able to say that this intel- 
ligence had no more effect upon . you than 
upon myself. I confess that I am rather dis- 
appointed." 

"No doubt you are, if you expected 
that," replied his uncle hotly. "I have 
lived longer in the world than you, and 
know more what things are worth. It is all 
very well to say it's nothing to you ; but it 
will be for your children. And now I feel 
as if I were dreaming, and could not believe 
it." 

"lam afraid there is no doubt of the 
truth," said Philip coldly. " I only hope 
that, however strongly you may feel about 
this, you will not let Florence see it. It 
would be very hard upon her." 

" What is the good of saying that," retort- 
ed his uncle, " and crying out before you are 
hurt ? So like you, Philip. I love Florence 
dearly, and she will never meet with any- 
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thing but love and tenderness from' me, 
however I may regret this. So you need 
not be making yourself miserable, and look- 
ing like a ghost, as you do now." 

Philip wrung his uncle's hand, but he was 
deeply agitated, and quite unable to speak. 

" Now, go back, and God bless you, my 
boy ; and you may tell Florence she will al- 
ways find a father in me, if she has no 
other," said the Admiral, blowing his nose 
vehemently, and wiping his spectacles, 
which had become very dim while he was 
speaking. 

" I will tell her, my dear uncle, that no> 
one was ever so kind as you are. Thank you. 
again and again. I am afraid it will be a 
very hard trial for her to bear, and so totalljr 
unexpected. We always used to notice that 
Mrs. Fortescue's manner to Magdalen was 
anything but loving, or even affectionate. 
rpu: ° is all accounted for now*" 
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" Let me hear soon how Florence bears 
it, poor child ; and the sooner you all come 
back, the better. Good-bye," he said, wav- 
ing his hand to his nephew as he galloped 
across the park. "Well, this is a business 1 
I would not say more to the boy, for he has 
shown that his heart is in the right place. 
But I am uncommonly annoyed about it ; 
and there will be no keeping such a story 
as this secret. It will be all over the coun- 
try, and in the newspapers in no time. I 
suppose the only way is to put a good face 
upon it now ; but I am not sure that For- 
tescue should not have prepared us for such 
a possibility," he said aloud, as he re-entered 
his study, shaking his head in a very disap- 
proving manner. 

The weather had become bitterly cold, 
and before Philip reached home a few 
flakes of snow fell. He went, as usual, at 
once into Florence's room. She was sitting 
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by the fire, with her boy in her arms, in a 
white Cashmere dressing-gown, trimmed with 
dark blue velvet. Her long, dark hair 
hung down over her shoulders, enshrouding 
her like a veil, but confined in front by a 
band of broad blue ribbon. Her complexion 
had not quite recovered its brilliancy, but 
her eyes shone brightly in the firelight, 
which flickered upon the baby's face and 
lighted up the room cheerfully in the gloom 
of the gathering twilight. 

Philip paused for a moment at the door ; 
he thought he had never seen a more per- 
fect picture. 

" Oh ! Philip," she said, surprised at his 
silence, " why don't you come to the fire ? 
I am so glad you are at home before the 
snow. Why, you look like a miller already, 
and yet there has not been much snow." 

"But there will be, I am afraid," he re- 
plied, walking to the window, and looking 
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out at the heavy snow-clouds that were 
gathering in the west. 

" Well, never mind the snow now you are 
at home," said Florence, impatiently. " Come 
and look at your son. You have not seen 
him to-day." 

" No, I am too cold and wet to come near 
him now. I will go and change. It is too 
late to tell her to-day," said Philip to him- 
self as he left the room. He thought of his 
wife and child, tranquil and happy, as he 
had just seen them, and was thankful for 
the reprieve. But he would tell her to- 
morrow. She must not hear it from any- 
one else ; and he was determined to con- 
vince her that, as far as he was concerned, 
it was a matter of profound indifference to 
him. 

The snow fell heavily all night, and lay 
deep on the ground in the morning. There 

* 

was a driving north-east wind, the sky looked 
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a dirty grey colour, and all atmospheric in- 
fluences were as depressing as this capricious 
northern clime can ever make them. Mag- 
dalen, who felt the cold severely, had not 
come downstairs ; and Florence, who had 
scarcely resumed her habits of daily life, 
still breakfasted in her room. Philip went 
up to her as soon as he could. 

" Have you had no letters ?" she asked. 
" I have had such a kind note from your 
uncle, longing to have us back again. I hope 
he is not ill. Has he written to you ?" 

" No ; for I saw him yesterday. He was 
-very well then." 

" Did you ? How odd ! He must have 
written before he saw you. It is impossible 
to go in this weather, I suppose?" 

" Quite ; but I saw yesterday he wanted 
us back. I came up to talk to you, Florence, 
and partly about this." 

" About going home, Philip ? I shall want 
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Magdalen all day long ; and she is so devoted 
to baby. I wish she could go with us." 

" Perhaps she will, if you wish it," replied 
. Philip absently. 

" I don't know. I hardly think she would 

like to leave papa and mamma. But what 

. are you thinking about, Philip ? You don't 

seem as if you had heard one word I have 

been saying." 

" I have something very strange to tell 
you, Florence. If it affects you as little as 
it does me it will be of no moment. I am 
only afraid " 

" Good heavens! Philip, what can it be? 
It must be about your uncle." 

Everyone else near and dear to Florence 
she knew to be well and happy around her. 

" No, darling ; it is about yourself." 

He then told her her own story briefly 
and without comment. 

She heard him without interruption. But 
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she became very pale, while a kind of stony 
look came over her face. 

Notwithstanding the rigid silence she had 
maintained while her husband was speaking, 
the sudden and unexpected blow came upon 
her with a more crushing and overwhelming 
weight than upon the others. It was in itself 
more galling to a nature as proud as hers, 
and, while it was softened to Magdalen by 
the explanation it gave of all that had made 
her life so hard to bear, to Florence it seem- 
ed to entail the loss of all that she had from 
childhood considered her own undisputed 
right. After a minute's pause she asked, 
in a cold, hard manner, u Who am I, then ?" 

" I do not know — it cannot matter." 

" No ; you are right," she replied, with a 
forced laugh. "I am a fact, and it don't 
matter how I first came to exist." 

" That was why I went over to Broome 
Hall yesterday. I wanted to see my uncle 
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about this. I cannot tell you how kind he 
was about it — and you." 

"I am very much obliged to him," said 
Florence, satirically. " I am glad he now 
knows the evil, and bears it philosophically." 

" He takes it most kindly, Florence," said 
her husband, not altogether understanding 
her mood. 

" Yes, and philosophically too. What can't 
be cured must be endured. Mustn't it, baby? w 
she said, taking up the child and kissing it 
passionately. 

"You are not going to make yourselt 
miserable about it, darling?" said Philip, 
putting his arm round her waist and drawing 

« 

her towards him. 

For a moment his tenderness softened her, 
and she laid her head upon his shoulder and 
wept bitterly. But she soon recovered her- 
self, and said, 

" Oh ! no, I need not mind, of course. The 
vol. in. M 
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misfortune is yours, for having married a 
pauper, and perhaps worse." 

"Never, never say those words again," 
said Philip, shocked at her unnatural manner 
— " never, if you love me. It was necessary 
that you should know ; and I wished to tell 
you myself. Now, having done so, the subject 
may rest for ever. You will be as you have 
always been, a cherished daughter both here 
and at Broome Hall, and the wife that I 
should still choose out of all the world." 

" And does everyone know this ?" asked 
Florence bitterly; "and have I been kept in 
ignorance, out of compassion for my nerves or 
health, or whatever was proper to consider." 

" My "darling, why do you speak so bit- 
terly ? The fact is only just known. You 
will make me regret having asked to tell 
you myself." 

"No, it is easier to hfear it from you," she 
•replied, quietly. 
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He left the room, thinking it would be 
better for her to be alone for a time, but 
very much perplexed and discomfited at the 
unsatisfactory manner in which she had taken 
it. She was, as Magdalen knew, very proud, 
and, as yet, her pride had suffered too deep 
a mortification for her even to grasp the sor- 
row it was to herself or others. 

Later in the morning Magdalen came in, 
and at once noticed Florence's flushed coun- 
tenance and her restless and excited look. 
She immediately conjectured that she must, 
in some way, have learnt the strange tidings 
which had so affected them all, but she did not 
dare to ask her lest she should be mistaken. 
Florence was tying up a parcel of books, and 
putting things together as if for packing. 

" Florence, what are you doing?" exclaim- 
ed Magdalen, aghast at these preparations. 

" Nothing in particular; only putting a 

m2 
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few things together, in readiness to go 
home." 

"To go to Broome Hall, you mean? 
This is home* But you are not going for 
weeks, I trust; and to think of it in this 
weather, tool" said Magdalen, looking 
through the window at the vast expanse of 
snow, and shuddering. 

" It will be difficult, I suppose," replied 
Florence, still walking about the room and 
collecting the things together ; " but I think 
we must go." 

14 Why ? You said nothing about going 
before. The cold would kill baby." 

u I daresay it will not hurt him. It does 

* 

not hurt poor people's babies." 

" But why should you go now ? In this 
torrible snow? This is the worst possible 
time to choose." 

" I never felt out of my place here before, 
Magdalen. I do now." 
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"Out of your place? Oh! Florence, 
what can you mean ?" 

"That is nonsense, Magdalen* begging 
your pardon ; for you must know very well 
what I mean. I have only just learnt my 
own history, and how I have been on suffer 
ance all my life. Then no one knew it, now 
they do. So the case is different" 

" Oh I Florence, how cruel I how unkind P 
and Magdalen burst into tears. 

" Why cruel ? What have I done ? We 
always knew there was something to be 
known, and now we know it. It is always 
better to know everything. I wonder if 
that strange woman of yours has anything to 
do with it — with me, I suppose I ought to 
say," she added, bitterly ; " that would com- 
plete it." <£ 

" Florence, I cannot understand you. How 
can you speak so harshly, you that have al- 
ways been so loved ?" 
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" Yes, by mistake. Now I wish to free 
everyone from the trouble of loving either 
me or baby, so I am going home." 

" And Philip !" said Magdalen, perfectly 
horror-struck. " Surely you have never 
said such things to him I" 

" I really forget what I said to him. I 
had no time to consider when he was here. 
Now I have, and I know this is best." 

" Happily it is impossible," said Magdalen, 
with tears in her eyes. 

" I am not sure of that. At all events, 
if it is to-day, it will not be to-morrow. I 
have written to the Admiral to say we are 
coming. I had a note from him to-day, 
begging us to come back as soon as pos- 
sible." 

+ There was a kind of desperation in Mo* 
rence's manner that terrified Magdalen, and 
she paused to think what was the best thing 
for her to do. She saw that Florence was 
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in a perfectly unnatural state, and feared lest 
opposition from her might irritate or con- 
firm her in any rash resolution she might 
have made. 

" I hope you will change your mind be- 
fore the snow goes, or that it will stay a very 
long time," she said, as cheerfully as she 
could. " I cannot spare my baby boy at all," 
and she knelt down by the cradle in which 
the child was sleeping, and kissed him. 

Florence stood still, looking at her, and 
for a moment her better nature prevailed 
and she felt some compensation for ' the 
pain she knew she was inflicting. But she 
would not yield ; the struggle was too great, 
and she turned away without speaking. 

Magdalen rose quietly and left the room. 
Her first idea was to find Philip ; the next 
to seek her father. She found him writing 
in his room. He looked pale and care- 
worn, and Magdalen felt a sudden pang, as 
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she thought that perhaps it was sorrow on 
Florence's account that was weighing upon 
him. 

" Oh I why cannot I die ? Everyone suf- 
fers in some way through me," she thought, 
with a momentary bitterness ; but, true to 
herself, the idea was instantly dismissed, 
and consideration for others at once occu- 
pied her. 

" Papa, I am so unhappy about Florence. 
She is so deeply wounded at feeling that she 
is not what she thought she was, that she 
talks of going away at once. If you would 
go to her, and make her feel that there 
never can be any difference on account of 
this, it might prevent her going. I don't 
think she would mind anyone else." 

"I did not know that Philip had told 
her," he said, rising from his chair. " Poor 
child ! I will go to her at once." 

"lam so sorry that she feels it in this 
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way, papa," said Magdalen anxiously. " It 
will make her distrustful of everyone. I 
feel so afraid of vexing her if I talk to her 
about it." 

" I cannot imagine your vexing anyone, 
Magdalen," said her father smiling. " May I 
say you sent me ?" 

"If you like, papa — if it is best — only 
perhaps she would think it more kind if you 
went as if it was your own idea." 

u Very well ; I will see." 

And Colonel Fortescue went upstairs at 
once to Florence's room. 

" May I come in, my child ?" he said, go- 
ing up to her, and kissing her tenderly. " I 
have been wishing to see you, but waited 
till I knew you had seen Philip. I thought 
it best that he should tell you the strange 
discovery we have made ; for I hope you do 
not need any assurance from us, that this 
will only make you doubly dear." 
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Florence did not reply. She turned away, 
struggling against the tears that would come* 
She was devotedly fond of Colonel Fortes- 
cue ; but she was afraid of him also, and this 
kept her silent. 

" Florence, my darling, don't turn away 
from me," he said, in a voice full of emo- 
tion, and taking her hand as he spoke. 
"This must not make any separation be- 
tween us. Magdalen said you were think- 
ing of going away. You must not do that." 

" I suppose I cannot in this weather, papa," 
said Florence — she could not drop the ac- 
customed name — "otherwise it would be 
better to go now." 

" Why now, Florence ? You cannot for 
a moment suppose that this is not as much 
your home as ever." 

" But I have no right to it now ; and that 
makes all the difference. I think it is hard 
''■ "+> I was not told before/' 
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" Surely that is rather unreasonable, Flo- 
rence," said Colonel Fortescue, in an expos- 
tulating tone. " We have only known this 
ourselves for a few days ; and before, while 
we were uncertain, would it have been 
right or kind to fill your mind with doubts ?" 

" Perhaps not," she admitted, reluctantly ; 
" but it seems so strange — so unexpected." 

" Yes, and so hard to bear, dear child, no 
doubt. But you have a comfort in your hus- 
band. Philip has borne it nobly; and so 
has the Admiral." 

" I am only sorry they should have any- 
thing to bear for me," said Florence, coldly ; 
" but I cannot help it." 

" My child, I do not think you are taking 
this rightly. It seems as if it were turning 
you against us," said Colonel Fortescue, in a 
grieved tone. 

" It is hard to feel rightly, I think," re* 
plied Florence, in a voice trembling with 
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suppressed feeling. "It is different for 
Magdalen; she loses nothing. It only 
affects me — and my husband and child," 
she added. 

"Could there be any loss to Magdalen 
equal to the loss of your love, Florence ? 
For her sake, for your mother's sake, don't 
talk of leaving us now." 

" I will do what you think right," said 
Florence, more gently. " Of course I can 
feel nothing but love for Magdalen and every 
one. It is that which makes it such a hard 
trial to me." 

"And some pride, too, dear child, I 
think," said Colonel Fortescue, gravely. 
" You must not let this feeling affect you, 
or it will make you miserable. Life is too 
short for pride to come between loving 
hearts," he said sadly. " Tell me that you 
rill never mistrust us again ?" 

'" I don't think I feel mistrust, exactly," 
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she replied ; " but I will not send my letter 
to the Admiral, if you think I had better not 
go away yet." 

Colonel Fortescue kissed her affection- 
ately, and left the room. He had partly 
gained his point ; but he felt also that Flo- 
rence had yet the battle to fight with her 
pride. 
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waa ill at ease, after having read in some 
newspaper the account of an incident which 
had lately happened in Colonel Fortescue** 
family. " She represents herself, wrote Mr: 
Marriott, to be the person who stole Colonel 
Fortescue's child some years ago, and who 
brought the two babies to his house. As it is 
in her power to state who the other child is, 
she is anxious to see Colonel Fortescue, and 
to place in his hands the means of solving 
the mystery which hangs over the parentage 
of Mrs. Vivian." 

Colonel Fortescue placed the letter in his 
wife's hand the first moment they were 
alone, and expressed his determination to 
set off at once for Bristol, and seek out Mr. 
Marriott, and learn from him all that he 
knew of Mrs. Clements' character, circum- 
stances and position before he attempted to 
have an interview with her. 

Mrs. Clements had been living for some 
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time in one of the most thronged and busy 
thoroughfares of Bristol, not far from the 
Railway Terminus, and was now on a bed 
of sickness, from which she was destined 
never again to rise. 

When her sudden appearance at Flo- 
rence's marriage so terrified Magdalen, she 
was on her way to Hampstead. She was 
intending to live for a time with her sister^ 
Waverton having become both irksome and 
uninteresting since the Fortescues had left 
it; and she thought that, while in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, she should still keep 
Magdalen in sight. But her plan was not a 
successful one ; for the bitter March day on 
which Florence was married had its baneful 
effects upon her as well as others. Mrs. 
Clements lingered outside the church, and 
then about the house in Park Lane, hoping 
to obtain another glimpse of Magdalen, till 
she became thoroughly chilled, and a severe 

VOL. III. » 
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attack of rheumatism was the consequence. 
For months she lay helpless and prostrate, 
utterly unable to leave her bed ; and, when 
she was able to be moved, she was persuaded 
to go to the house of a relation of her own 
at Bristol, in hopes of a possible cure from 
the comparative warmth of its climate. But, 
once established there, she felt that she had 
come only to linger out the short time al- 
lotted her to live. She could not bear to 
think that, in all human probability, she 
should never see Waverton again, and be- 
came both restless and unhappy. She knew 
nothing of all that had taken place there ; 
indeed, beyond the fact of Florence's mar- 
riage, she knew nothing whatever, therefore 
the surprise and consternation with which 
she read the following paragraph in the 
Bristol Mirror, can hardly be described : — 

" TbUTH STRANGER THAN FlCTION. — We 

have seldom heard of an incident which il- 
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lustrates the old proverb that 'Truth is 
stranger than Fiction,' more forcibly than 
an event which has recently occurred in the 
family of Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue, of 
Waverton Manor. It appears that some 
years ago the nurse to whom the care 
of their first-born child had been en- 
trusted, mysteriously disappeared with the 
infant, and that, some days after, two chil- 
dren of the same age, size, and appearance, 
and dressed exactly alike, were left in a 
cradle at the door. In the absence of the 
nurse no one was able to identify Mrs. For- 
tescue's child, and Colonel and Mrs. For- 
tescue resolved upon bringing up both chil- 
dren as their daughters. The young ladies 
grew up together as sisters, without any sus- 
picion of the truth. One was engaged to be 
married to Sir Henry Harcourt, but the mar- 
riage was broken off ; and the other married 
the nephew and heir of Admiral Vivian of 
n2 
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Broome Hall, last year. After the lapse of 
twenty years, the lost nurse has re-appeared, 
having seen an account of Miss Florence 
Fortescue's marriage in the paper, and wish- 
ing to satisfy herself that the lost child had 
been found. Her story is that she went 
with her lover into a booth on Hampstead 
Heath, leaving the baby with a respectable- 
looking woman who offered to take charge 
of it. On her return the woman and the 
child had both disappeared. In her despair 
she ran away, married her lover, and Went 
to Australia, where she lived until he died. 
She has identified Miss Fortescue by a mark 
which she noticed on her when she was 
born, and the result is that Miss Magdalen 
Fortescue is proved to be the daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue ; while the pa- 
rentage of Mrs. Vivian is unknown." 

She read it over and over again, till every 
word Was imprinted on her mind. She was 
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not especially quick of comprehension, but, 
by degrees, the conviction that, while she 
could yet give her testimony in favour of 
Mildred's child, it was her duty to do so, 
forced itself upon her. She became ner- 
vously eager to do so at once, as she was 
conscious of becoming gradually weaker, and 
that, in all probability, her days on earth 
were numbered. 

With this in her mind she begged the niece 
in whose house she was lodging to send at 
once for a clergyman to come and see her. 
She told her that she had left some business 
unsettled that preyed upon her mind, and 
that she could not be happy till it was ar- 
ranged. Mrs. Simpkins, being spiritually 
minded herself, as well as prudently alive to . 
the main chance, lost no time in complying 
with her request. She knew that Mrs. Cle- 
ments was comfortably off, and hoped that 
her effects, whatever they might be, would 
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descend to her and her children. Mrs. 
Clements had never spoken of her will, and 
she hoped that now it was " borne in upon 
her " to make one. 

Accordingly the next morning, with many 
apologies for " bringing a gentleman to such 
a poor place," the Reverend Herbert Mar- 
riott was ushered by Mrs. Simpkins into Mrs. 
Clements' room. 

Mr. Herbert Marriott was a very young 
man, and had not yet overcome the shyness 
with which bis ministrations to anyone with 
whom he was unacquainted oppressed him. 
But as he naturally concluded that spiritual 
consolation was what the sick woman re- 
quired, he began to open the Bible prepar- 
atory to offering up some prayers, but Mrs. 
Clements stopped him at once. 

" Would you be good enough, sir, to leave 
all that for another time ? I be mortal weak 
to-day, and have much to say." 
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"Surely, my good woman," he said, 
rather reprovingly, "nothing can be of so 
much importance to you as to look into the 
state of your soul ; and if you are getting 
weaker, it is the more reason for losing no 
time about it." 

" I know, sir, and would be thankful to 
hear you, and take comfort from what you 
might say any other time ; but to-day it's 
about this in the paper that I must speak," 
and she pointed out to him the paragraph 
which she had been reading, 

" Yes," he said ; " it's a strange story. I 
have read it before. But stories in news- 
papers are often untrue. Do you know 
anything about it ?" 

" Don't I know all about it ?" said Mrs. 
Clements, starting up in the bed in the 
energy of her self-accusation ; " when I was 
- the woman who took the child, and then 
took the babies back." 
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" Yon ?" replied Mr. Marriott in amaze- 
men, " and whose was the second child ?" 

" Mildred's chUd — ray daughter's child. 
She left it to my care. I thought, as Mrs. For- 
tescue Beemed always to do, that their child 
was the other one. Now, you see, nobody 
knows who she is, and her mother, when she 
was dying, would not take my word, but made 
me swear on the Bible as I'd see her righted; 
and now, sir, that's what I want, and have 
asked you to help me to do ; and I can swear 
before God as it's truth that I speak." 

"Then who was the father of this child?" 
asked the clergyman, becoming interested in 
this strange story, as the facts of the case 
slowly dawned upon him. 

"He is dead now; he was a gentleman, 
and a grand gentleman, too — only son to the 
Baronet where Mildred lived." 

" But, from what you say, I suppose he 
never married your daughter?" 
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" Yes, but he did 1" exclaimed Mrs. Cle* 
ments, eagerly. "He did indeed, though 
Mildred never told me ; and I did not know 
it. But I found her wedding ring round her 
neck after she was dead, and I put it where 
it ought to have been— on her poor finger ; 
and then I looked over her bits of things, 
and in her box, which had never been 
opened all the time she was ill, wrapped up 
in her purse, were her marriage lines." 

"Have you got them still?" asked Mr. 
Marriott, quickly. 

u Yes, for sure, sir. Here they afe~~a 
copy of the certificate of marriage between 
Mildred Clements and Arthur Harcourt." 

Mr. Marriott read it over attentively two 
or three times. 

" It is very strange," he said. " What do 
you want me to do with it ?" 

u I thought as you would write for me to 
Colonel Fortescue, sir, so helpless as I am, 
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Colonel Fortescue at once to Mrs. Clements' 
lodging. Mr. Marriott then walked with 
him to Redcliffe Street, where he left him. 

Notwithstanding the eagerness Mrs. Cle- 
ments had shown to obtain an interview with 
Colonel Fortescue, as soon as she saw him 
come into her room, she was quite overcome, 
and was, for a time, too nervous and too 
much agitated to be able to speak at all in- 
telligibly. 

Colonel Fortescue waited a few minutes, 
and then said, rather sternly, that, as he had 
come at her request to receive some impor- 
tant information from her own lips, he hoped 
that she would be able to answer any ques- 
tions he might desire to put to her. 

" Indeed, sir, I will," she said, still weep- 
ing, hysterically ; " it was only the first sight 
of you as upset me so. For all as I want is 
to ease my mind before I die, and to keep 
the oath as I swore tp Mildred." 
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cradle* dressed 'em both alike — they were 
just of an age and size — and left them both 
on the doorstep, thinking as I would get 
rid both of one and the other." 

" Then the other baby was your own 
grandchild P" said Colonel Fortescue, not a 
little disappointed at this discovery, " Where 
was your daughter, and why did she leave 
her own child ?" 

" Because I could not maintain the two, 
and she went back to service." 

" She was a servant, then? Was she mar- 
ried ? Who was the father of the child ? " 

" Yes ! she was married," said Mrs. Cle- 
ments, rather proudly; "and to a real gen- 
tleman, too— Sir Arthur Harcourt's only 
son. Mildred made me swear to see her 
child righted, and this will tell who she is," 
and she put the marriage certificate into his 
hands. 

" Did your daughter inform you of her 
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marriage at the time?" asked Colonel For- 
tescue. " I suppose it was not acknowledged 
or known in her husband's family." 

" I suppose not ; for I did not know it 
myself till after Mildred's death. The young 
master went to foreign parts with his regi- 
ment before Mildred came back to me, and 
then, three years after that, my sister Re- 
becca, who knew the family, told me that 
he died of fever in India. So then I thought 
that I could not do anything for the child; 
but I always kept my eye on her and have 
been living at Waverton for some time — at 
Farmer Millard's — but then, sir, I made 
sure as Miss Magdalen was Mildred's child, 
and I think you did the same. I have seen 
you and them times and times ; but I never 
thought of Mrs. Vivian as being hers." 

" Oh ! then, you are the person I have 
heard Miss Fortescue mention. Did your 
daughter ever know what you had done 
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with her child ?" 

" Just at last — when she was dying; never 
till then. ' Mother,' says she, ' how glad I 
am to think as I'm going to baby.' Then I 
could not let her die in a mistake, as it were, 
and I told her that her child was not dead, 
but being brought up as a lady. She fretted 
for awhile, but she did not live many days. 
I found her wedding-ring round her neck, 
and her marriage lines in her box. And now 
you see, sir, as Mrs. Vivian is a true lady on 
her fathers side." 

" But if, as you say, this Arthur Harcourt 
is dead, how will it be possible to prove her 
identity ?" 

" That I don't know, sir. I never knew 
what to do, and it wore my life out, and 
made me almost wild at times. I know no- 
thing of the family now, except that, when 
the young gentleman's father died, the pro- 
perty went to his nephew." 



^ 
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" Then what is the name of the place ?" 
asked Colonel Fortescue breathlessly. 

" Combe Abbey — a fine place, Rebecca 
said it was. In Devonshire, I think, but I 
never saw it." 

Colonel Forteacue was silenced by the 
strangeness of the coincidence which, if this 
woman's story should be true, would make 
Florence related to Sir Henry Harcourt 
He remained silent for some minutes, con- 
sidering what would be the best means of 
verifying her statement. But he soon 
came to the conclusion that it would re- 
quire far more time than he could then give 
it. 

" I must leave you now," he said to Mrs. 
Clements. " I presume you wish me to take 
the certificate with me, and, if I can, to dis- 
cover if any of Sir Arthur's family knew of 
his son's marriage, and obtain any further 
proof of Mrs. Vivian's identity ?" 
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"If you please, sir; forwhatcanldolying 
here ? I can do nothing in it ; but it would 
be a happiness to me to know before I die 
that you and the lady could forgive me for 
the trouble as I've brought on you and 
yours." 

" It haa been more trouble than you can 
imagine, Mrs. Clements," said Colonel For- 
teacue, kindly ; " but as far as our forgiveness 
can make you happier, you may be sure that 
you have that; and, if I do not see you again, 
I will let Mr. Marriott know the result of my 
inquiries." 

" Thank you, sir. If ever I was to leave 
this bed again I would try to come to Waver- 
ton for a sight of "Mildred's child ; but I never 
shall, so I'll leave all in your hands, to do 
and say as you think fit." 

Colonel Fortescue put the paper into his 
pocket and walked slowly downstairs into 
the noisy bustling street He walked on for 

vol. ul 
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him, and he turned into College Green, i 
there, under the shadow of the Cathec : 
sat down for a moment to reflect, He 
viewed again in his mind all that Mrs. < ! 
ments had told him, and felt more and n : 
reluctant to return home without furt : 
and more definite knowledge. 

Suddenly the thought of Combe Abl i 
came into his mind. If he could go there 
might, perhaps, obtain the information 
needed from some old servant. Then 
Temembered Sir Henry Harcourt's old fri< \ 
Dr. Croly. That would be his best mc 
He would go to Combe Abbey and trj 
see him at once. He lost no time in carry i 
out this scheme, and in two hours he was 
the express train going down to Exeter. 

Combe Abbey was some miles from I 
railway station, and he did not arrive at Jl 
€roly's till noon the following day. The < 
jnan had lost much of his spring and inter 
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Henry had been treated. " I had a letter 
from Harry yesterday — he is now at Vienna, 
and is to remain there a fortnight. This is 
his exact address," and he put a letter into 
his hands. 

" Thank you ; I will make a note of it, 
and will telegraph to him at once." 

"Is it such a pressing matter, then?" 
asked the old man, somewhat curiously. 

" It is to me. It is a matter of great im- 
portance. Perhaps you can give me the in- 
formation I need yourself. I wish to know 
whether his cousin Arthur, the one who died 
in India, was ever married." 

" Yes, poor lad I He certainly was mar- 
ried, though none of us knew it till after his 
death. It was a low marriage, and he never 
owned it ; but he regretted this deeply 
afterwards, and wrote a letter to Harry, 
begging him to discover where his wife re- 
sided, and to take care of her and his child, 
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if he had one living, for he had never hearcl 
of his wife since he left England, and knew 
nothing of her abode and circumstances. 
Harry took every possible means to trace 
her; advertised in all the newspapers, set 
the police to try and discover her, and 
spared neither expense nor trouble. Indeed, 
he felt so strongly about it, that, not know- 
ing whether Arthur had a child living or not, 
he was with difficulty persuaded to take the 
title ; and, at length, only consented to do so 
on the understanding that he should be al- 
lowed to consider himself as a trustee for 
the child, if it should be a boy. But nothing 
was ever heard of mother or child. It is 
most probable that neither is living. I 
fancied that you knew this, Colonel For- 
tescue, from himself. He intended to tell 
you when he expected to become a member 
of your family." 

" He did— I remember it well, though it 
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made very little impression on me at the 
time. But now that I know the child is 
living, I am anxious to obtain every pos- 
sible proof of her identity. You probably 
have seen an account of a strange discovery 
that has been made in my family, and that 
has gone the round of the papers. If not, 
I can show you the paragraph, as I brought 
it with me." 

" I don't read much now ; and certainly 
never noticed anything affecting your family," 
he replied, holding out his hand for the 
paper. 

He read it with the greatest interest and 
attention. 

" You don't mean " 

" I mean that Mrs. Vivian, the child whom 
we have always believed to be our own, is 
the daughter of Arthur Harcourt. I was 
sent for, a few days ago, by a sick woman in 
Bristol, who had seen this paragraph, and 
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who, believing herself to be dying, wished to 
confess that she was the person who stole the 
child, and brought back two to our house — 
the other being the daughter of Arthur 
Harcourt and her own daughter, Mildred 
Clements. She gave me a copy of the mar- 
riage certificate, which I have now in my 
pocket." 

" How very extraordinary ! — but I do be- 
lieve the story to be true," said Dr. Croly 
thoughtfully. " I wish I had poor Arthur's 
letter. That would be the best corroboration 
of the truth of the woman's statement," 

" Where is it ?" asked Colonel Fortescue ; 
"would it be possible for me to see it? " 

" I cannot tell. It is in Harry's posses- 
sion. It would be a great relief to his mind 
to know that poor Arthur's child is living." 

" And it is of the greatest importance to 
us that all this should be verified, both for 
Mrs. Vivian and her child's sake ?" 
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" I think your best plan would be to 
write at once to Vienna, explaining all the 
circumstances of the case, and begging Harry 
to send you Arthur's letter if he has it with 
him. If it is here, he could probably direct 
me where to find it among his papers ; in 
which case I could equally forward it to 
you. If Arthur mentions the date of his 
marriage, which to the best of my belief he 
does, and it tallies with the certificate you 
have in your possession, it would be a 
complete verification of this woman's story." 

"Thank you," said Colonel Fortescue; 
" I will write at once. My first idea was to 
telegraph, simply to ask the question I have 
asked you ; but I see that a much fuller state- 
ment of facts is required, so I must leave you 
to be in time for the post." 

" Pray do not that," said Dr. Croly courte- 
ously. " If you will accept such hospitality 
as I can offer, and will write from my house, 
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I will send your letter over to Exeter this 
evening, which will save a day's post." 

Colonel Fortescue, in hopes of eliciting 
some more information, at once consented 
to be the old man's guest for that night, and 
employed the remainder of the day in writ- 
ing to Sir Henry, and begging for whatever 
assistance he might be able to give in proof 
of Florence's identity. As he wrote he 
could not help wondering whether any 
latent suspicion of the truth had caused the 
strange mistrust which he had evinced to- 
wards Magdalen, 

He took his letter to Dr. Croly as soon as* 
it was finished, and after spending the remain- 
der of the evening with him, retired to rest 
with a growing liking for the kind, intelli- 
gent old man, whose whole heart was evi- 
dently wrapped up in the boy he had nur- 
tured, and the man whose affection was so 
precious to him. 
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" Do you think Harcourt could have had 
any idea of this, Dr. Croly," he said the next 
morning, as he was waiting for the fly that 
was to take him to the station. 

" Not of this ! How could he ? Of course 
he thought the anonymous letter he received 
pointed to something mysterious about Miss 
Fortescue." 

"Anonymous letter?" repeated Colonel 
Fortescue in great surprise. " I never knew 
he had one. What was it about ?" 

"To warn him, as he thought, that your 
daughter was not what she appeared to be. 
It must have been written by some one who 
knew the facts of the case, and who took 
her for Mrs. Vivian." 

"But it is only quite recently that we 
ourselves have known which was our own 
child, by the return from Australia of the 
woman who had been her nurse, and who 
was able to identify her by a mark with 
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which she was born. No one could have 
known this except Mrs. Clements, the old 
woman I saw at Bristol yesterday; but I 
cannot imagine what object she could have 
had in writing an anonymous letter. I 
wish Harcourt had told me of it at the 
time." 

" He told Mrs. Fortescue," replied Dr. 
Croly quietly. 

" Really ?" and Colonel Fortescue was si- 
lent from surprise. " I never beard of it." 

" I think from your refusal to see Harry, 
Colonel Fortescue, that you little know how 
unhappy he was, or what reason he had for 
the mistrust and suspicion of which your 
daughter complained." 

" I never knew that he had the smallest 
cause for it. Till this moment the whole 
thing was always perfectly unintelligible to 
me." 

" Indeed, you wrong him greatly, Colonel 
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Fortescue. He never would have given the 
letter a thought if there had not been many 
other things which startled him, and which 
your daughter entirely refused to explain. 
When he applied to you, you equally declined 
even to see him. He was very anxious to 
go to Waverton, in spite of your prohibition. 
In not doing so he acted on my advice." 

" I wish now that I had seen him," replied 
Colonel Fortescue ; a and I wish that I could 
do so now. But my fly has come, and I 
must not delay. It has been a great satisfac- 
tion to me to have seen you, my dear sir, and 
to have learnt as much as I have." 

"Dr. Croly assured him of the deep inter- 
est he felt in the matter, and that he would 
gladly take any trouble or be of any assis- 
tance that he could. 

" I wish he could see Harry," he said as 
he saw Colonel Fortescue drive away. " If 
those two men could meet, even now, I 
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should not be surprised if things came right. 
It seems he was never told of the anony- 
mous letter. It's the mother I mistrust." 



2or 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Who that a watcher doth remain 
Beside a couch of mortal pain 
Dreams he can ever smile again ? 
• • • • • 

O Thou who dost our weakness know 
Watch for us that the strong hours do 
Not wean us from our wholesome woe. 

Grant Thou that we may long retain 
The wholesome memories of pain, 
Nor wish to lose them soon again. 

R. C. Trench. 

FT1HOUGH Colonel Fortescue had resolved 
-*- not to divulge any of the facts he had 
discovered relating to Florence till he had 
received an answer from Sir Henry Har- 
court, he was greatly disappointed to find 
that she, with her husband and child, had 
already left Waverton. 
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" Why did you let Florence go before my 
return?" he said reproachfully to his wife. 
" You knew my errand, though no one else 
did, and I have made the strangest discovery 
about her. I believe that she is a relation 
of Harcourt's, daughter of his cousin who 
died in India." 

" Oh ! Horace, how very extraordinary ! 
Have you seen Sir Henry, then ? And who 
was Florence's mother?" 

"A daughter of the old woman who sent 
for me. But why did Florence go ?" 

" I don't know, except that she seemed 
quite changed. She never liked to be with 
us, and even Magdalen thought that she 
would be happier at Broome Hall for the 
present, so at last I gave up trying to dis- 
suade her. She seemed to shun me more 
than any one," said Mrs. Fortescue, sadly; 
" and would not answer me once or twice 
when I spoke to her." 
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" It may be as well to leave her alone for 
a time," he said. " Aa soon as I know posi- 
tively the truth of all this old woman told 
me, I will tell her. But, Georgy, how was 
it that you never told me of an anonymous 
letter Harcourt had about Magdalen, that 
appears to have been the origin of his strange 
behaviour ?" 

Mrs. Fortescue coloured and hesitated. 

" I did not see the use of saying anything 
about it. I felt sure that, if you saw it, you 
would tell Sir Henry the story that I hoped 
would never be known." 

"And so, in order to conceal this, you 
have been the cause of life-long misery to 
your own child," said her husband, sternly ; 
" for you must see that Magdalen has never 
been either well or happy since. I never 
thought you would deceive me, Georgy !" 

" I had no intention of doing so ; but all 
I do fails," said Mrs. Fortescue, bursting into 

vol. in. p 
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teara as she spoke. " I did it for the best. 
Now this wretched story is known every- 
where, Magdalen is unhappy, and Florence, 
that I have always so loved, has turned away 
from me 1" 

" It was a great mistake," said her hus- 
band, still speaking very gravely. " I wish 
with all my heart that you had not so much 
dreaded this being known. There is no 
disgrace in it. It has made it so much 
harder for everyone. Have you heard from 
Ferdinand ?" 

" Yes," replied his wife, instantly bright- 
ening — "from Marseilles. He has been 
weeks without getting our letters. He will 
be at home certainly nest month. Dear 
boy! That will be a comfort." 

" I hope so ; but you must not let your 
joy at seeing him make you forget those who 
have more need of you. I think Magdalen 
looks very ill." 



^ 
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" Do you really think so ?" said his wife, 
nervously. "She has had a cold, but I 
thought it was better. She has felt the loss 
of Florence very much. I am glad, for 
her sake, that Ferdinand will be coming 
soon." 

The boy, who was the idol of his mother's 
heart, had been separated from her for more 
than a year. He had been travelling with . 
a tutor, and knew but little of all that had 
taken place at home, except from his mo- 
ther's letters. He had not concealed the 
pleasure with which he heard that Magda- 
len's marriage was broken off, and had al- 
luded to it again in the letter his mother had 
just received from him. 

Colonel Fortescue was right in noticing 
Magdalen's look of illness. She had been 
suffering from an attack of influenza, and 
had but little strength to shake off its effects. 
The estrangement that seemed so suddenly 
p2 
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read over the letter, he blamed himself more 
and more, and longed with an impatience 
he could scarcely repress to write and ac- 
knowledge this and to implore her forgive- 
ness. But would she reply to his letter, or 
even consent to see him ? — and what might 
her feelings be towards him now ? He tele- 
graphed at once to Dr. Croly, to tell him 
where to find Arthur's letter ; and wrote to 
Colonel Fortescue, to say "that he had 
done so, and that he hoped that by that 
time the letter would be in his possession." 
He made but little comment upon the fact 
Colonel Fortescue had communicated to 
him, and said nothing of his intention to 
return at once to England. 

One day, while Magdalen was lying on 
the sofa watching the cold, gleamy sunset of 
a March evening, listening to the cawing of 
the rooks in the leafless trees, and feeling 
that the long cold spring daylight was more 
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dreary than even the froat and snow in the 
gloomy days of winter, she heard a quick 
footstep on the stairs, the door opened, and. 
Ferdinand stood beside her. 

"Ferdinand!" she exclaimed, starting 
up; "my dear, dear boy! when did you 
come? How glad I am, and how well you 
look! Why, you are grown into quite a man. 
Have you seen mamma?" 

" Yes ; papa happened to be in Lexbor- 
oiigh when I arrived, and he drove me 
home. We met mamma, who had walked 
up to the Lodge. I came on quickly, for I 
wanted to see you. But you look quite 
different, Maggie; you must be very ill," 
he said, looking at her with a very serious 
face. 

" Oh ! no, I am not," replied Magdalen, a 
little startled by the dismay her brother 
evinced at her appearance. " I have only 
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had a cold. You know Florence and her 
baby are gone home." 

" That will not break my heart ; though I 
think Vivian a capital fellow. And what a 
rum go all this is about Florence being 
somebody else's child ! I saw it in half a 
dozen English newspapers. I could not be- 
lieve it till I saw papa." 

"Poor dear Florence," said Magdalen 
sorrowfully, " I am afraid it makes her very 
unhappy, and life is very dreary without 
her I" 

" Oh ! you won't say that now I'm come. 
I do believe that I must have always had 
some suspicion of this, to make me so much 
fonder of you than of Florence. I must have 
felt that you were my own sister. Now you 
must get well quick, Maggie. A good 
canter on the Common will do you more 
good than anything. I am glad, though, 
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that you have not turned out to be the wrong 
one. By Jove ! it's the queerest story I ever 
heard. " 

The next day Ferdinand rode over with 
his father to Broome Hall. Florence was 
evidently ill at ease, and her manner, in con- 
sequence, was cold and constrained. 

Colonel Fortescue said nothing of the dis- 
covery he had made as to her parentage. 
He was waiting for an answer to one or two 
questions that he had put to Dr. Croly. As 
soon as his information was complete, he in- 
tended to beg her and Philip to come over to 
Waverton, that he might tell them all he 
had heard, and he hoped that this knowledge 
would take away some of the soreness he 
saw she still felt at her peculiar position. 

Notwithstanding the care that was taken 
of Magdalen, she certainly did not improve. 
Restless and feverish nights were succeeded 
by days of such excessive languor and list- 
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lessness, that even Ferdinand felt that she 
was unequal to talk to him, or to listen to 
his manifold scrapes and adventures. Colonel 
and Mrs. Fortescue began to consider the 
possibility of moving her to London, the 
best local advice appearing to produce so 
little result. 

One morning soon after Magdalen had 
come into her sitting-room, for she had 
not been able to go downstairs for some 
time, Ferdinand came quickly into the 
room, evidently full of some interesting in- 
telligence. 

"Well, Magdalen," he said, "how are 
you to-day ? Better, I hope. Who do you 
think is here ?" 

" Philip, I suppose, Ferdy ; and Flo- 
rence, perhaps. Oh I is Florence here ?" she 
exclaimed, starting up from the sofa on 
which she was lying. 

" No, indeed j neither one nor the other, 
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but somebody else is. What do you think of 
its being Sir Henry Harcourt ?" 

Ferdinand had been away when Magda- 
len's marriage was broken off, and had not 
the smallest conception of the effect his in- 
telligence would have upon his sister ; and 
before he could get near her, she had fallen 
back fainting on the sofa. Dreadfully alarm- 
ed, he rang the bell violently, and then ran 
to fetch his mother. It was some time be- 
fore Magdalen could be recovered from her 
long and death-like swoon. When she came 
to herself she began to talk incoherently, 
and had evidently no idea of what had caus- 
ed her illness. She continued restless and 
feverish during the day, and the next morn- 
ing, on attempting to rise, had a recurrence 
of fainting fits. She was not allowed to leave 
her bed for some days, and it was evident to 
all that her illness was a serious one. It was 
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pronounced to be low fever, of a typhoid 
character, and everyone, except those en- 
gaged in nursing her, were forbidden to 
enter the sick room. In spite of the best 
medical advice that could be obtained, and 
the most careful watching, the fever gained 
ground, and each day Magdalen had less 
strength to fight the battle for life. 

Colonel Fortescue's distress was extreme, 
but the trial was the hardest to Mrs. For- 
tescue, who seemed almost heart-broken, 
and to hang on every breath that Magdalen 
drew. 

It was during these hours of anxious wait- 
ing that Colonel Fortescue and Sir Henry 
Harcourt became again the friends they once 
had been. Sir Henry gave a full explana- 
tion of his conduct, and detailed the causes 
of his mistrust, which, when Colonel Fortes- 
cue had heard, and had seen the anony- 
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mous letter whicli originally gave rise to 
it, he was obliged to confess, greatly ex- 
onerated him. It was quite evident that 
Magdalen was as dear to Sir Henry Har- 
court as ever, and even Mrs. Fortescue's an- 
tagonism gave way before the anguish which 
was depicted in his countenance as the re- 
port of Magdalen became less favourable 
every day. He implored to be allowed to 
remain in the house for the present, and 
she had not the heart to resist his supplica- 
tion. 

As soon as it was known that Magdalen's 
illness was of an infectious character, Fer- 
dinand was send to Broome Hall, with a re- 
quest that he might be allowed to remain 
there for a time, as his presence in the 
house added so much to Mrs. Fortescue's 
anxiety. 

This letter, and the sight of her brother's 
grave and anxious face, came like a thunder- 
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bolt upon Florence. She had not had the 
smallest idea of the real state of things at 
Waverton. 

" Philip," she said to her husband in an 
agony of distress, u I must go to Magdalen. I 
must see her again. I know she will die with- 
out my seeing her, and I believe it is my cruel, 
wicked conduct that has helped to make her 
ill. I have only thought of myself, while 
she has been so ill. If she dies, I shall al- 
ways think it was my fault. Magdalen, my 
own darling, I must see you again ! Oh ! 
Philip, let me go!" 

" Impossible, dearest I" he replied, sooth- 
ingly ; " think of baby. We must not give 
up hope so soon. Magdalen has youth on 
her side ; and I will not let you reproach 
yourself," for Florence was weeping as if her 
heart would break. " Think how long her 
health has been failing." 

" I know ; and if I had been less heart- 
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Meanwhile a strange quiet crept over the 
old house at Waverton. All that have ever 
kept watch in times of deadly sickness, know 
the way in which every footstep is hushed, 
every voice stilled ; how strangely day and 
night seem to change places, and how little 
conscious the watchers become of the lapse 
of time, as the sickening fear that at first 
swept over their minds with a momentary 
panic, became first a terrible dread, and then 
a hopeless certainty. 

Magdalen still lived, and her case was not 
pronounced hopeless ; but her strength was 
gradually failing, and for days she did not 
appear to recognise anyone. * * If her strength 
can only be kept up till the fever abates," 
was the verdict of the physicians. No one 
except her mother and old nurse thought 
that her life could be saved. These two 
refused to give up hope. 

After a night of unusual restlessness came 
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a change — the change which all knew would 
be for life or death. Magdalen appeared 
quiet, though very weak, and sank at once 
into a heavy sleep. Her mother sat by her 
pillow watching her closely, trembling, as 
the song of the thrushes or the cawing of 
the rooks came through the open window, 
lest any of the sounds of the external world 
that so jar upon the nerves of the watcher, 
when the loved one is hovering between life 
and death, should disturb her. But Mag- - 
dalen slept on. Colonel Fortescue had not 
been to bed, and had gone down to the 
library to lie down. Sir Henry had, as 
usual, taken up his position in the sitting- 
room, which opened into Magdalen's bed- 
room, anxiously listening. 

He started as a sound caught his ear — a 
faint, low sound, but which gradually be- 
came stronger, till it broke into a clear, sweet 
strain, and Magdalen sang through an old 
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ballad, which had been an especial favourite 
of his. She stopped suddenly, and said with 
a distressed look, 

" I have sung it, Henry. Now, won't you 
come ? Do. Oh ! do ! I have asked you 
so long. Why are you always angry now ? 
I don't know what you ask me, or else I 
would tell you. Nurse says it would break 
mamma's heart. Oh ! Henry, do come to 
me. Don't go away!" she wailed. 

Sir Henry rose from his seat, and putting 
his finger on his lip as he passed Mrs. For- 
tescue, who looked at him in alarm, ap- 
proached the bed. 

" Here I am, dearest. I came as soon as 
you called me," he said quietly. 

Magdalen looked at him for a moment, 
with eyes in which there was no recognition. 
Sir Henry's heart beat audibly as he took 
her hand. 

vol. ni. Q 
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" Who's that ? " she moaned. " Why 
doesn't Henry come ? " 

" He is come. I am Henry, come to nurse 
you," and he stooped over her pillow, and 
kissed her brow. 

Something like intelligence passed over 
her face as she said, 

" But he is angry still. I am afraid to 
see him." 

" He is not angry," he said soothingly ; 
*' you are dreaming.' Now go to sleep." 

" Stay with me," she murmured. " I am 
so tired." 

Mrs. Fortescue brought some wine that 
was ordered for her to take constantly. 

" Let me give it to her," he said ; and, 
passing his arm round her, he drew her to- 
wards him. She drank the wine from his 
hands, and her head fell upon his shoulder. 

For one moment his heart died within 
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him ; but in the nest he saw that she was 
breathing quietly and had again fallen 
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CHAPTER IX 

Words are mighty, words are living : 

Serpents with their venomous stings. 
Or bright angels, crowding round us, 

With heaven's light upon their wings : 
Every word has its own spirit, 

True or false, that never dies ; 
Every word man's lips have nttered 

Echoes in God's skies. 

Miss Adelaide Procteb. 



TT would be almost impossible to describe 
■*- the deep thankfulness with which Mag- 
dalen's anxious nurses hailed that quiet 
sleep. Occasionally she opened her eyes for 
a moment, and looked round with an ex- 
pression of distress on her countenance ; but 
as soon as she saw that Sir Henry was still 
by her, she closed them immediately, and in 
a few minutes was sleeping again. 
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Dr. Bradshaw's evident surprise when he 
arrived that evening, and found such an un- 
looked-for change in his patient, convinced 
Mrs. Fortescue how hopeless he had con- 
sidered the case. She and Sir Henry fol- 
lowed him out of the room, eagerly asking 
his opinion. 

"All danger from fever is passed; but 
her prostration is very great. She must not 
have the least fatigue or agitation," he said, 
looking at Sir Henry, whose presence in the 
sick chamber he had noticed with surprise. 

"She will have none through me, Dr. 
Bradshaw," he replied with a smile. " I think 
my nursing has been eminently successful, 
and, as yet, I do not mean to relinquish my 
post." 

From that time Sir Henry scarcely left 
her bed-side. If ever she missed him, the 
look of distress that her countenance had 
worn all through her illness returned, and 
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Bhe became restless and anxious till she saw 
him again. She never seemed surprised at 
his sudden appearance, or attempted to talk 
to him; she was content simply to lie still and 
know that he was by her. It was long be- 
fore she could remember anything that took: 
place before her illness ; a black gulf aeemed 
to shut out her present existence from all 
that had gone before, and she was too 
weak mentally and bodily for any specula- 
tions. 

By slow degrees, though almost imper- 
ceptibly to the bystanders, Magdalen re- 
gained her strength, and, as soon as she 
was pronounced to be really convalescent, 
Colonel Fortescue went over to Broome 
Hall, in order to explain to Florence the 
discovery he had made relating to her birth. 
Her happiness at Magdalen's recovery, and 
the delight she showed at seeing him again, 
convinced him that the proud, hard spirit 
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with which she had left "Waverton had been 
conquered, and that he should be able to 
speak fully and freely to her on the subject. 
After every possible detail about Magdalen 
had been recounted again and again, and 
promises without end extorted from him that 
the very first moment it was deemed pru- 
dent she should be allowed to return to 
Waverton, and help to enliven the long, 
weary hours of her convalescence, Colonel 
Fortescue told her that he had come over 
expressly to see her, as he had much to tell 
her which it waa necessary for her to know, 
and which he hoped would greatly soften the 
trial she had had to bear. 

Florence changed colour as the subject, 
upon which she was still so sensitive, was 
alluded to, 

" I want to say one thing, papa," she said, 
timidly, " before you tell me anything. I 
have never been able to express to you how 
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Borry I am for my conduct before I left 
Waverton, and to thank you for your pa- 
tience with me. I see now how wrongly 
and ungratefully I behaved. The whole 
time of Maggie's illness I have been so very, 
very miserable, for I know I was harsh and 
unkind to her, and that it made her un- 
happy, and, perhaps, made her worse. But 
I only thought of my own sorrow," she said, 
sadly. " Papa, will you say that you forgive 
me?" 

" Indeed I will, dear child," he said, kiss- 
ing her ; " and, as I find that you have no 
father living, I never intend to relinquish 
my claim to the title. I have discovered that 
you are the daughter of Arthur Harcourt 
and Mildred Clements," and he laid the cer- 
tificate of her parents' marriage on the table 
before her. 

Florence's face became crimson as she 
looked at it. 
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"Then he was — was he a gentleman, 
papa ?" 

" Certainly. He was a cousin of Sir 
Henry Harcourt's. He died in India, before 
his father, otherwise he would have had the 
property as well as the title." 

" And my mother?" she asked, nervously. 

" She was in a lower station of life, and 
daughter of a woman you have probably 
seen — an old woman who used to live at 
Millard's Farm." 

" That ' woman ! " exclaimed Florence, 
breathless with astonishment. " The woman 
who always seemed to be watching us, and 
who was such a terror to Magdalen. And so 
that woman is my grandmother," she said, 
after a minute's pause. " How very strange !" 

" It is quite true. I went to see her at 
Bristol just before Magdalen's illness, and 
since then I have obtained ample proofs of 
the truth of her statement." 
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" Then she is still alive ?" asked Florence, 
in a tone of ill-concealed disappointment. 

"Certainly," he replied gravely, " and 
the only very near relative you appear to 
have living. Your father, as I told you, 
died young, without ever owning his marriage, 
as he thought it would displease his father. 
But before his death he wrote a letter to his 
cousin, Henry Harcourt, to inform him of 
the facts, and imploring him to try and dis- 
cover his wife, of whom he had never heard 
since he left England, and to do ail that was 
right by her and by his child. This request 
he endeavoured to comply with, and even 
refused to consider the property as his, in case 
his cousin should have a son living. Years 
passed, and no tidings could be obtained of 
your mother, who died when you were but 
an infant, and it was only by the merest 
chance that your grandmother, seeing the 
accounts of the discovery we made when 
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Magdalen's nurse came home, and which 
went the round of all the newspapers, sent 
for me to hear the story she had to re- 
late." 

"But, then, why did she live here and 
hover about us in that strange way ?" 

" Because, as she took Magdalen away as 
a baby and brought you back with her, she 
knew very well where you were, but im- 
agined, as we all did, that Magdalen was her 
grandchild." 

" I am glad in one way, and sorry in an- 
other, papa. I don't know how to feel 
about it," said Florence, bursting into tears. 

"lam sure that you will both feel and 
act rightly, dear Florence," said Colonel 
Fortescue, kindly, " and that you will never 
allow the least bitterness to creep into your 
heart* Let me leave these papers with you," 
he said, giving her the marriage certificate 
and her father's letter. " Philip had better, 
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keep them ; and, aa I told you before, you 
will always be our own child still." 

" Always, papa, always," she said, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck and kissing him. 
" I shall never think of myself as belonging 
to anyone except those in my own real home 
at Waverton." 

" Unless in the way of duty, darling. If 
there is a duty I know you will fulfil it." 

Florence sighed, for she well understood 
his meaning. 

" Now come and see baby, papa. He is 
is so grown — and Ferdinand, poor boy ! It 
has been so difficult to prevent his going over 
to see you. How I long for the time to 
come when we shall all be together again I " 

Colonel Fortescue went into the nursery 
with Florence, and, after having duly ad- 
mired the baby, and promised Ferdinand 
that he should return to "Waverton in a few 
days, was allowed to depart. 
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He had carried Magdalen that day into 
lier sitting-room, and left her lying on the 
sofa, enveloped in shawls, the very shadow 
of her former self. She was not yet in a 
state to be left, even for a few hours, without 
•some anxiety. He found her still up and 
expecting his return, and, by the inquiries 
she immediately made about Florence and 
her child, he saw that her interest in life 
was gradually re-awakening. But her mind 
was still very inert, and he had remarked 
with surprise that she had not asked any ques- 
tions at to the time or cause of Sir Henry 
Harcourt's re-appearance, or expressed any 
astonishment at his being again on terms of 
close intimacy, after every tie between them 
had been so completely severed. 

Sir Henry himself was especially careful 
to assume that his being there was perfectly 
natural, and a thing of course. He dreaded 
uwakeniag any consciousness with regard to 
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their relations towards each other, as her 
strength returned and the past recurred to 
her memory. As yet she seemed strangely 
to have forgotten it, and, though he was 
aware that the present state of things could 
not continue, he was anxious, as long as 
possible, not to disturb it. But, as he watch- 
ed her closely, he sometimes detected a puz- 
zled look upon her countenance, as if trying 
to recall something she had forgotten. 

Dr. Bradshaw had suggested change of 
air as necessary to her complete recovery, 
and this was occasionally discussed in Mag- 
dalen's presence. 

" I don't want to go away from Waver- 
ton," she said one day wearily. " Why 
must I ?" 

" Dr. Bradshaw thinks it is the best way 
for you to regain your strength, dear child," 
said her mother. 

" I daresay he is right," said Sir Henry. 
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" If you could be moved soon it would be a 
good thing, and then you would come back 
strong and well to enjoy the summer.*' 

Magdalen looked up in surprise. 

" I shall never be strong or well again I" 
she said so decidedly, that it struck a pang 
into her mother's heart. "Dr. Bradshaw 
knows that." 

" Why not ?" replied Sir Henry quietly, 
as if her remark had been perfectly natural. 
■" I believe you will be stronger than ever 
after this illness. Your father was asking 
to-day about the Isle of Wight. I think 
you would like the sea, and the beautiful 
scenery." 

Magdalen shook her head, and the subject 
was dropped. 

After that day Sir Henry was conscious of a 
slight change in Magdalen's manner towards 
him ; so slight, that he at first was inclined 
to imagine it to be merely a fancy of his 
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own. But she was now generally more 
silent when he was with her, and would 
suggest, of her own accord, that he should 
leave her and go out, and the small offices 
he had been so long accustomed to perform 
for her were quickly dropped one by one. 
It was soon quite apparent that she became 
less at her ease with him every day. 

One morning Mrs. Fortescue brought a 
note from Florence, begging to be allowed 
to come and stay for a few days at Waver- 
ton. 

" I am p inin g to see Maggie," she wrote, 
" and I have a conviction that she is wanting 
me now all day long to talk and read to 
her. I would not urge it before ; but now 
you must let me come and help to nurse 
her?" 

"What shall I say, Magdalen?" said her 
mother, sitting down to answer the note. 
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" Do you think you are strong enough to 
bear another person ?" 

" Oh I yes, mamma," said Magdalen quick- 
ly. " Haven't I seen Ferdinand every 
day?" 

But she sighed as she spoke, and turned 
away wearily, and her mother doubted what 
answer to give Florence. 

" I have given her your love, dear child, 
and said you would be quite ready to see 
her next week," said Mrs. Fortescue as she 
rose. . " I think that will be the best for 
everybody." 

Mrs. Fortescue left the room, leaving Sir 
Henry alone with Magdalen. 

During this discussion between Magdalen 
and her mother, he had been silently looking 
through the window, and did not return to his 
accustomed place till he heard the door close 
upon Mrs. Fortescue. He then turned to- 
wards Magdalen, and said, 

vol. hi. it 
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" You do not, I trust, mean to dispense 
with my services. I am afraid that I shall 
be very jealous of Florence if she is the 
cause of my dismissal." 

" Oh ! no, I did not mean that. You have 
been very kind to me, and I fear I must 
often have taxed your patience sadly ; but 
it seems long since I have seen Florence, 
and so much has happened which, perhaps, 
you do not know, that I am very anxious to 
see her again." 

" Yes, indeed. I am not at all surprised 
at that, for, I think, I know to what you al- 
lude, and, I believe, I can tell you even more 
than you are already acquainted with." 

" What do you mean ? What more can 
there be to be told ?" 

" I hardly know where to begin. I do 
not believe that you, as yet, know that Flo- 
rence has been proved to be a relation of 
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mine, the daughter of my cousin Arthur, who 
died in India." 

"Really? How very extraordinary I I 
never knew it. How was it discovered ?" 

" Through the old woman who lived here, 
and of whom you had such an especial dread. 
Her daughter was Florence's mother." 

" That woman ?" exclaimed Magdalen ; 
" that dreadful, dreary woman that haunted 
me, and that always appeared where I least 
expected her ? Oh, then she thought " 

" She thought that you were her grand- 
child, and she lived here expressly to be 
near you. She was the person who carried 
you oiF as a baby, and, when she found that 
Florence was always considered as the eldest, 
she assumed that she was Miss Fortescue. 
She saw a paragraph in a newspaper that 
made her send for your father, who took 
every possible means to discover the truth 
of her statement, and as I was the only per- 
r2 
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son who had the confirmation of Arthur's 
marriage in my possession, he sent to me for 
it. I was at Vienna, bat I came at once to 
England, and arrived the very day that you 
were taken ill." 

" And you have never left me since P 
said Magdalen. " How very kind you have 
been to me P 

" It is scarcely a question of kindness be- 
tween you and me," he said, sorrowfully. 
" But I have more to say which concerns 
myself. I have to plead in self-defence. 
There were so many things which, all at 
once, seemed to me to be quite inexplicable. 
In the first place, some one, I suppose this 
woman, wrote me an anonymous letter, say- 
ing that you were not what you seemed to 
be. Then, if you remember, you first hesi- 
tated and then refused to answer any ques- 
tions I ever asked you about your past life, 
with the idea of obtaining some clue to the 
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meaning of this letter. Your terror of this 
woman, whom, you assured me, you did not 
know, was perfectly incomprehensible to me ; 
and then your annoyance and agitation when 
you found I had mentioned the circumstance 
to your mother, perplexed me still more." 

" But you never told me of this letter," 
said Magdalen, rather reproachfully. " Why 
was not I told ?" 

" I could not bear to do anything that 
appeared to me so like an insult upon you. 
I showed it to your mother, who seemed 
only anxious that no one else should know 
of it. Then I wrote to you, imploring you 
to be open with me, and my letter naturally, 
as I have since learnt, gave you deep offence. 
I then proposed to come here, but that your 
father forbade. He said that my doing so 
would be the greatest possible annoyance to 
you. What could I do ?" 

" That was because mamma feared that if 
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you came, it might lead to a quarrel between 
you and papa, and she trusted to me to pre- 
vent that." 

"That was hardly likely. But it might 
have led to the production of the anonymous 
letter of which Mrs. Fortescue appeared to 
have the greatest possible dread." 

The same thought, though unspoken, 
crossed their minds at the same moment, 
that a considerable part of the misunder- 
standing originated in Mrs. Fortescue's want 
of openness and dread of publicity. 

At last Magdaleu said, "The only reason 
that I was afraid to speak of that woman, or 
to answer any questions about my past life, 
was that our old nurse continually cautioned 
Florence and myself against alluding to her, 
or making any inquiries about our child- 
hood, saying that it would break mamma's 
heart. She often gave mysterious hints, and 
spoke of a time of trouble, which made us 
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wonder what there could have been in our 
lives that we did not know. "We felt that 
there was some mystery about us which we 
could never discover. I grew almost super- 
stitious about it ; and Florence used to call 
it my skeleton. There were many other 
things, trifles in themselves, perhaps, which 
struck us as strange and inexplicable. Now 
it is all accounted for," she said, with an evi- 
dent sense of relief. 



CHAPTER X. 



God sees me, God who took my heart 
And drowned it in life's surge, 

In all your wide warm earth I have no part— 
A Light song overcomes me like a dirge. 

Could Lore's great harmony 
The saints keep step to when their bonds are loose 
Not weigh me down ? Am I a wife to choose ? 

Look in my face and see. 

* E. B. Browning. 



"jl TAGDALEN closed her eyes, and sunk 
A -"-*- back on the sofa on which she was 
lying, with an appearance of weariness — at 
least so Sir Henry thought as he said, with 
some anxiety in his tone, 

" I see I have tired you. I must not talk 
to you any more." 

" Indeed you have not," she said, earnest- 
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ly. "I am so glad, so thankful. It has 
made me very happy to know all this. I 
think almost the greatest pain in life is to be 
obliged to think ill of those one loves." 

"Then may I hope that at all events I 
am partially exonerated in your eyes, and 
that my mistrust is, at least, more intelligible 
to you than it was ? The only other excuse 
I have to offer is the lonely life I had led 
for years, and which had made me moody 
and unsocial, and ready to see the dark side 
of life. I have had a hajd and bitter lesson 
now, and am not likely to err again in that 
respect." 

"I think your mistrust was perfectly 
natural," replied Magdalen. " I hardly see 
how it could have been otherwise. But as 
for myself," she said, after a minute's pause, 
" of course as I had no knowledge of the 
letter which was the origin of it, it seemed 
to me to be both strange and unkind." 
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"Then you do understand it now, al- 
though you may still blame me? There is 
nothing now left unexplained," he said, 
earnestly. 

" Nothing, as far as you are concerned. 
The only thing that puzzles me is why 
mamma should have been so anxious that 
you should conceal the anonymous letter. 
It seems to me so natural to have wished 
to find out who wrote it, and to have it ex- 
plained. If this had been brought forward 
at once, I believe everything would have 
been soon cleared up." 

" I think I can explain that," he replied, 
" from "what your father told me the other 
day. He said that both in my own case and 
that of Vivian he felt very scrupulous about 
not informing us of the mystery that hung 
over you and Florence; but your mother 
felt so strongly about it, was so morbidly sen- 
sitive on the subject, and shrunk so much 
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from the idea of giving publicity to what had 
been the trial of her life, that he yielded to 
her entreaties, and, acting against his own 
better judgment, never mentioned it to either 
of us, especially as Mrs. Fortescue strongly 
insisted upon its being wrong to put doubts 
into our minds while there were no possible 
means of identification. Had your father 
seen the letter I received he would have 
immediately guessed to what it referred, and 
would have explained matters at once, I 
conclude, therefore, that this was the reason 
of Mrs. ^ortescue's anxiety to keep him in 
the dark/' 

" Poor mamma 1" said Magdalen. "" I can 
understand what she felt ; but I think it was 
a great mistake. I feel so very differently 
about concealing anything that ought to be 
known, I never would do so whatever the 
consequence might be to myself. Of course 
the doubt about us must have made her un* 
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happy, for, though she believed that Florence 
waa her own child, she never could have 
been absolutely certain of it. Sometimes 
her manner to me was so strange. I use<l 
to wonder about it continually." 

" That was again one of the things that 
surprised me — the difference of your mother's 
manner to you and Florence." 

" I cannot wonder at that now. On the 
contrary, I almost wonder that she could en- 
dure the sight of me. But now you see how 
it was that I could not answer the questions 
you asked me about my past life. I felt sure 
there was something strange about it, though 
I did not know what it was. I once told 
nurse that I should tell you as much as this, 
but she begged and implored me not, saying 
that I did not know what harm I might be 
doing, and that I should break mamma's 
heart and bring trouble on everyone. What 
could I do ?" 
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" Only what you did, and what you were 
quite sure to do," said Sir Henry warmly — 
" sacrifice yourself for others. The more I 
think and know of all this, the more I blame 
myself and admire you." 

" I do not see why you should do that, 
especially as I made you suffer too," said 
Magdalen, blushing. " It is a great rest to 
feel that there is no longer anything to con- 
ceal. But, after all, the strangest thing by 
far is, that Florence should be a relation of 
yours. Does she know it ?" 

" Yes ; your father went over to Broome 
Hall the other day to tell her. He says she 
is quite altered, and that she has got over 
the mortification it was to her at first, and 
that now she is full of affection for every- 
body here, and especially full of remorse for 
her harshness to you." 

" Poor, dear Florence ! I knew so well 
just how she would take it," said Magdalen. 
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" I am very glad that I shall see her again 
so soon." 

" Her coming will be a bitter sorrow to 
me," he said in a voice full of emotion. "Do 
you think I can relinquish the care of you, 
which has been so precious to me, to another 
without pain? You say you have forgiven 
me, Magdalen ; but I want something more 
than forgiveness. May I believe that you 
love me still ?" 

" My love for you has never changed," 
she said sadly, as the tears trickled slowly 
down her cheeks. 

" And you would not fear to entrust your 
happiness to one who has already proved so 
unworthy of the trust ? Magdalen, my dar- 
ling, let me hear from your own lips that you 
are still mine." 

Magdalen's tears flowed faster, and she 
did not reply ; and Sir Henry continued, in 
great a 
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" In mercy, oh ! in mercy, Magdalen, tell 
ine this I Do not say that you fear me, for 
I will swear before God that no mistrust of 
you shall ever creep into my heart again." 

"It is not that," she replied — "I quite 
trust you. But why do you leave me? 
Why, when there is so little time — " 

Sir Henry did not catch her meaning, and 
said quickly, 

" I intended to go for a time — partly be- 
cause I could not bear to be less with you, 
which must be the case when Florence re- 
turns, and partly because I have had one or 
two letters lately about my dear old friend, 
Dr. Croly. I fear he is fast sinking." 

"And you have stayed away from him 
for my sake. Oh ! Henry, I am so sorry !" 

" I could not have left you before, Mag- 
dalen. My staying now, while Florence is 
here, would be an act of selfishness on my 
part. But as I must go, Magdalen, let me 
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gladden my old friend's heart by the hope 
that he may yet see you before he dies. I 
may tell him this, dearest, may not I ?" 

" I hardly understand you," she said, in 
great agitation. " You cannot mean to tell 
him that things can ever be between us as 
they once wQre ?" 

" Of course I do," he said vehemently, 
kneeling down by the sofa on which she was 
lying, and taking her hand. "I mean that 
you should give me this little hand once 
more. Indeed, notwithstanding your rejec- 
tion of me, I have always felt that you were 
mine alone, and, much as you have suffered, I 
must always bless the illness that has brought 
us again together." 

" Oh ! Henry, you do not know what you 
are saying!" she exclaimed. "You have 
my whole heart's love now as ever, and 
your being with me is my one comfort. 
You must know this. But, dearest Henry, 
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do not look so sad; you must also know 
that it cannot be for long ; and I never 
would overshadow your life with such a 
sorrow as this. No, stay with me," she said, 
weeping ; " comfort me, nurse me to the 
end, but do not try to make me feel that 
life and happiness yet exist for me. You 
will only make my trial harder, and resigna- 
tion almost impossible." 

" Why say this, my darling, when, as I 
trust, years of happiness are before you ?" 

Magdalen shook her head. 

"Never, Henry, never," she said, laying 
her small, wasted hand in his. " Does not 
this show you how you are deceiving your- 
self, and tempting me to think only of my- 
self?" 

Sir Henry was silent, for he could not 
trust himself to speak, and Magdalen con- 
tinued, 

" You little know what a bitter struggle 

vol. in. s 
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it has been to me to give up life, at the very 
moment it is becoming so sweet, without one 
rebellious feeling. Now that you are again 
with me, and mamma loves me, do not 
make it too hard for me to say ' Thy will be 
done.' " 

" Indeed I would not," he said earnestly ; 
" but I believe your fears to be quite un- 
founded. This conversation has made me 
very happy, Magdalen, for now I feel that in 
every case you are mine." 

" In life or death, always and for ever/' 
she said solemnly, laying her hand in his. 

Then both were silent ; silent for so long 
that a bystander would have wondered what 
could occupy them so deeply, to the exclu- 
sion of everything around them. At last. 
Magdalen said, 

"There is still one thing that I cannot 
understand, and that is, how it happened 
that you ever became my nurse, I know 
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that you came here to see papa, and I have 
a dim recollection of Ferdinand saying that 
you had come; then all was blackness and 
darkness for long, and when light came back 
again you were by my side. It seemed quite 
natural then, but I wonder at it now." 

" I came because you called me I" he re- 
plied. 

" I called you ? Impossible I I must 
have been delirious." 

" Probably ; but you were wise in your 
delirium that day. Your door was open, 
and I heard you call me twice distinctly. 
Your mother was very kind, and allowed 
me to remain." 

Sir Henry did not say anything more to 
Magdalen then to endeavour to remove the 
despondency she felt as to her own recovery, 
believing it was merely the result of weak- 
ness ; but, at the same time, she had spoken 
so quietly and confidently, that he could not 
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dispel all feelings of anxiety from his own 
mind, especially when the next day Magda- 
len was decidedly less well. 

The long and exciting conversation she 
had had with Sir Henry produced, as might 
be expected, a feverish and restless night, 
and, consequently, great exhaustion and lan- 
guor the next day. Mrs. Fortescue, quick 
to take alarm, sent for Dr. Bradshaw, and 
Sir Henry, who blamed himself as the cause 
of Magdalen's indisposition, anxiously await- 
ed his arrival. 

He contrived to waylay the doctor before 
he arrived at the house. 

"Well, Sir Henry!" he said, "what is 
wrong with your patient now ? I don't like 
these continued relapses. You managed to 
nurse her when I did not expect her to live 
from hour to hour ; how is * it you cannot 
take better care of her now ?" 

"She was over-fatigued yesterday/' he 
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replied. " I wished to see you to tell 
of the entire hopelessness she feels all 
her own recovery. I cannot help fea 
this may retard it. You do not feel anj 
prehension of the kind?" he asked n; 
ously. 

" I should think there need not be a: 
he replied. "She has youth on her e: 
and a good constitution ; but, as I said 
fore, it is change that she wants ; a comp 
change of scene, away from every associa 
connected with her illness. Without this 
recovery must be tedious." 

"Then I hope you will urge this u] 
Colonel Fortescue," he said, "for I shall 
obliged to leave Waverton to-morrow." 

"I am afraid that I cannot make 
well enough in one day to be able to 
with you," said the doctor smiling; "bu 
hope that you will soon come back and f 
her better." 
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In consequence of Dr. Bradshaw's advice, 
Colonel Fortescue and Ferdinand left Waver- 
ton the next day for the Isle of Wight, in 
order to look for a house that would suit 
them. Sir Henry went to Combe Abbey, 
and Florence came up to stay with Magda- 
len till she left Waverton. 

The happiness of the two who had never, 
till recently, doubted that they were sisters, 
in being again together was very great ; and 
yet Magdalen often felt lonely and sad, 
yearning, at times, for the tender care that 
had been hers for so long. Florence, totally 
unused to illness and without that intuition 
which generally accompanies great love, of 
divining every thought of the sufferer and 
forestalling every wish, often wearied her, 
and the apparent want of interest Magdalen 
showed in the external world disappointed 
Florence, who felt continually mortified at 
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lier frequent demands for sympathy meet- 
ing with so little response. 

In some respects Magdalen was changed. 
She had passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and life wore, in conse- 
quence, a graver and sadder aspect. 

Mrs. Fortescue was.gladto hear from her 
husband that he had found a house that 
■would exactly suit them, and it was arranged 
that Magdalen should be removed at once 
by short and easy journeys to Bonchurch. 
Florence promised to join them with her 
husband and child as soon as they were 
settled. 

" I hope you will not find me such a dull 
companion then, dear Florence," said Mag- 
dalen, as she took leave of her. " I am 
longing to see baby again, but, as yet, I feel 
too weary to be able even to talk to you." 

Florence felt that there was some inde- 
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scribable change in Magdalen that she could 
not understand, and returned to Broome 
Hall with a sad conviction that they should 
never again be all in all to each other. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 

O Duty ! if that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanit; 

Wordsw*; 

MRS. FORTESCUE had been apprel 
sive lest the fatigue of the jour 
should be more than Magdalen could be 
but, to her great relief, she seemed to 
prove from hour to hour with the chang< 
The sudden feeling of renewed life 1 
came over Magdalen when she was on bo 
the steamer that took her from Southai 
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ton to Cowes, astonished her The soft 
fresh wind, the glittering sea, the complete 
and entire severance from all the depressing 
influences of a sick-room, invigorated her so 
quickly that it appeared almost miraculous 
to herself. 

She was enchanted with the loveliness of 
the spot that Colonel Fortescue had select- 
ed for them — a long, low thatched cottage, 
with a verandah covered with roses and 
clematis, within sight of the old grey church 
and facing the south, where the vast expanse 
of sea lay stretched out before them. It was 
indeed a lovely spot. There was none of 
that barrenness and aridity which usually 
make seaside places so uninteresting. In 
front of the windows a sloping lawn, on 
which stood some fine ash trees, led to the 
cliffs which overhung the sea. On one side 
of the house was a small shrubbery of ever- 
greens growing amidst rocks and underwood, 
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while on the other was an orchard and a, 
few fields as green as they had left at Waver- 
ton. Far off at the back the high rocky wall 
of the under-cliff rose up, sheltering them 
from the rude north winds. 

Ferdinand was delighted to wait upon his 
sister, and every morning she was carried in-* 
to the verandah where she lay most of the 
day, revelling in that consciousness of renew- 
ed life that usually accompanies the first days 
of real convalescence after a dangerous and 
protracted illness. 

Florence soon joined them with her hus- 
band and child, and Magdalen now only 
looked for Sir Henry Harcourt's arrival to 
complete her happiness ; but Dr. Croly's state 
was so precarious that he felt afraid to 
leave him. By degrees Magdalen was able 
to accompany Florence and her child to the 
beach, where they would sit for hours play- 
ing with the baby, and watching the waves 
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as they broke one after another at their feet, 
till the first faint tinge of health returned to 
Magdalen's pale face, and she began to look 
forward to a sunny future, which she had not 
dared to do till now. 

One day as she came in alone, with a 
basket of shells she had picked up, she heard 
a voice that thrilled at once through her, 
and in another moment she was clasped in 
Sir Henry Harcourt's arms. 

" My darling, how well you look ! — well 
and happy !" he exclaimed, looking at her 
admiringly, as she threw off her large straw 
hat and stood before him blushing and 
trembling, yet with a countenance radiant 
with happiness. " I scarcely hoped to find 
you like this. Oh ! Magdalen, I have been 
so anxious ever since we parted. You must 
have imbued me with your fears." 

" I am quite well now," she said ; " well 
and happy. How is Dr. Croly? I did 
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not know that you would be able to leave 
him yet" 

" He does not rally as I could wish ; but 
I could not stay away longer. I am very 
thankful that I*did not delay my return," he 
said quietly. 

The days that Sir Henry spent at Bon- 
church were, perhaps, the happiest in Mag- 
dalen's life, and life wore for her a far 
different aspect than it had ever done before. 
While she was rejoicing in the affection that 
surrounded her, Mrs. Clements was rapidly 
sinking into her grave. 

Mr. Marriott wrote to Colonel Fortescue, 
to say that she could not live much longer, 
and that if Mrs. Vivian could be persuaded 
to visit her, she would administer the great- 
est possible consolation to the lone old 
woman, who now seemed to live only in the 
days when her daughter was alive, and to 
be for ever reproaching herself with her 
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conduct towards her. Colonel Fortescue 
broke it as gently as he could to Florence, 
and gave the letter to Philip to read to her 
at a fitting opportunity. " Only remember," 
he added, "I do not think there is much 
time to lose, if Florence should be disposed 
to do what I am sure you will feel she 
ought." 

Though Florence felt reluctant at first to 
comply with Mr. Marriott's suggestion, she 
yielded, at Philip's request, to what she 
knew to be her duty, and told Colonel For- 
tescue that they were going to Bristol the 
next morning. Colonel Fortescue put his 
hand on Florence's head, " God bless you, 
dear child, I was sure you would do what is 
right." 

His approval strengthened Florence for 
the ordeal she had to go through. 

When it became known that the Vivians 
■were going to Bristol to see Mrs. Clements, 
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Sir Henry Harcourt asked if he might be 
allowed to accompany them. Magdalen 
looked surprised at this request. 

" Dearest Magdalen," he said, " it is not 
to gratify an idle curiosity that I ask to be 
allowed to do this. I wish to ask Mrs. Cle* 
ments one or two questions, which I believe 
she alone can answer." 

" Do not think I mistrust you, Henry. I 
was only sorry to lose you again so soon." 

" But I shall not be away more than a 
day or two." 

It was arranged for them all to set off 
that day for Southampton, and in the after- 
noon of the following day they reached 
Bristol. Sir Henry Harcourt, wishing to 
spare the Vivians all possible annoyance, 
called on Mr. Marriott, who returned with 
him to the hotel. He informed them of Mrs. 
Clements' state, and said that he would at 
once prepare her for the interview with 
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them, which he suggested should take place 
that afternoon. It was a relief to Florence 
to feel that the dreaded meeting would be 
soon over ; and was grateful to Sir Henry 
Hareourt and Mr. Marriott for not accom- 
panying them into the room, so that the in- 
terview was quite private. 

Poor Mrs. Clements was on the verge of 
death, and, in spite of her previous dread of 
the interview, Florence was touched by the 
humble supplication for forgiveness from 
Mildred's child, which the old woman craved 
for as the greatest blessing she could have on 
this side of the grave. Philip Vivian shook her 
hand kindly and talked to her of Florence 
and her mother Mildred, whose beauty Mrs. 
Clements spoke of, but with sadness, as if 
it had been no cause of blessing to her. 
Florence's pity and compassion were so 
aroused that, on taking her leave, she stoop- 
ed over the old woman and kissed her ten- 
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derly, thus burying for ever the last remnant 
of her pride. 

After Philip and Florence had passed out 
of the house, and while they were wending 
their way towards the hotel, silently think- 
ing over the strange incident that had taken 
place, Sir Henry Harcourt accompanied Mr. 
Marriott into the sick-room, and was intro- 
duced to him by Mrs. Clements. He talked 
to her of Magdalen and of the mistake she 
and everyone else had made. He spoke of 
Florence, of her worth and happiness, of 
Philip, of their child, and of all that he 
thought would brighten the last days of the 
lonely woman, and then inquired whether 
she had not once written him an anonymous 
letter. Mrs. Clements seemed puzzled at 
first, as if her memory had become sluggish; 
but she soon recovered herself, and replied 
that she had. 

" I have lately thought that it must have 
vol. m. T 
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been written by some one who knew all the 
circumstances of the story which has as- 
tonished all so much. But why did you write 
it ? I am anxious to know, because I can- 
not understand your motive." 

" Ah I sir, when I heard of Miss Magda- 
len's marriage to you (you know, sir, I al- 
ways thought she was Mildred's child) I was 
like a person out of her mind. I was quite 
dazed and bewildered. It seemed so won- 
derful that, after all these years, she should 
marry one of your name, and the owner of 
the property that would have been Mildred's 
t— or leastways, sir, her husband's, had he 
lived, poor young gentleman. The ways of 
Providence seemed wonderful, and I felt I 
must do something for Mildred's sake. I did 
not dare to speak, and so I wrote those few 
lines, meaning to say Miss Magdalen had 
every right {on her father's side that is, sir) 
to be a lady." 
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"I see; I understand!" said Sir Henry 
kindly. " I suppose you felt you were ful- 
filling your promise to your daughter, to see 
her child righted." 

" Exactly, sir, exactly. Oh ! that pro- 
mise 1 It was on me night and day. I never 
could turn nvy back upon it. If I have done 
any harm to anyone in writing, I hope you'll 
forgive me, sir. I shall not be here long, 
and I am glad to have seen Mildred's child, 
God bless her !" 

And she lifted up her eyes, and her lips 
moved as if in supplication. 

"It may be a comfort to you to know," 
said Sir Henry, " that my cousin, Arthur 
Harcourt, who married your daughter, wrote 
to me just before his death, to say that he 
had married her, that he was deeply peni- 
tent for Ids neglect of her, and entreating 
me to do all in my power to find out both 
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your daughter and her child. I did all I 
could, but failed ; I suppose because she died 
and you had changed your place of abode. 
Did you never see any of the advertisements 
that I put iu the papers ?" 

" Never, sir. But I am thankful that he 
owned his marriage, and did all he could 
for Mildred at last, although it was too late, 
poor dear I" 

" Yea, indeed — so am I glad — glad, too, 
that I know his child so well, and love her 
as my sister?" 

"Ah! sir, the ways of Providence are 
wonderful I" 

"Indeed they are, Mrs. Clements," and, 
seeing that he had overtaxed her failing 
strength, he wished her good-bye and shook 
her hand, saying to her kindly, "Your 
grandchild will always be to me as a sister, 
as her father always was to me a brother." 

She did not speak, but merely waved her 
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hand; and Sir Henry left the room, and 
rejoined Mr. and Mrs. Vivian. 

When he entered the hotel where the 
Vivians were awaiting his arrival, he found 
them engaged in eager conversation. 

" I am glad you are come, Harcourt," said 
Philip ; " we have been debating about our 
plans. I was anxious to leave Bristol by 
the next train, and Florence wishes to stay 
longer." 

" I only think it would be right, Philip. I 
don't want to stay," she answered, depre- 
catingly. 

" It can hardly be a question of right or 
wrong, Florence ; and I confess I can see no 
especial object in it." 

" I do not know why you have changed 
your plans," said Sir Henry. " I feel alto- 
gether in the dark." 

" I thought it would only be right for me 
to ascertain if she — if my grandmother" (Flo- 
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A considerable amount of antagonism had 
existed at one time between them. It had 
arisen chiefly from Florence's jealousy of his 
monopoly of Magdalen, but since her illness 
every feeling of the kind had disappeared. 
She was too glad of his return and Mag- 
dalen's evident happiness to be anything but 
gentle and considerate towards Mm. 

" I am very glad it is so," she said, 
" for now I shall be your relation in two 
ways." 

" Yea ; and it is a great pleasure to me 
that . I may claim you as a sister. I never 
had one," he said, " and have often wished 
that it had been otherwise. Perhaps I 
should not then have been so unsocial." 

"I hope you will always look upon me as 
your sister," she said, giving him her hand 
and colouring as she spoke. " I know that 
I have often been provoking and disagree- 
able. Perhaps I was jealous of Magdalen's 
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Marriott, who assured him that 
ments was very comfortably off 
had chosen that part of Bristol 
of living in the house of her i 
he believed she had everything s! 
If, however, he should discove] 
ever wanted anything, he promi 
Mrs. Vivian know. 

" Thank you," said Florence, 
" now I shall feel that I have do: 
was possible. I often wonder wl 
<X)me of the woman who was ] 
nurse, and whose confession was 
of all this discovery. She was 
borough, I know ; but I have no 
her for months." 

"I can tell you," he repliec 
father was telling me the othei 
much money she had brought 1 
Australia. She has taken a farm 
meaning to manage it herself. 
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think it would be a losing concern. Farm- 
ing in England must be such a very different 
thing to anything she has been accustomed 
to." 

" It cannot signify," said Sir Henry, laugh- 
ing. " She is sure to marry her bailiff — rich 
widows that take farms always do." 

As it was too late to reach Southampton 
that night, Sir Henry proposed that they 
should all sleep at Salisbury, and go on to 
Southampton by an early train, so as to 
reach Bonchnrch in good time the following 
day. When they arrived, they found the 
house entirely deserted, Colonel and Mrs. 
Fortescue having driven over to Ryde, and 
Magdalen having gone with Ferdinand down 
to the beach. He had refused to accom- 
pany his father and mother, that he might 
have Magdalen to himself " at least for one 
day," he said ; and when the trio went down 
to the shore, they found her comfortably 
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established in a sheltered nook, and Ferdi- 
nand stretched at her feet. He was just 
expressing his pleasure that the others had 
not returned, when Magdalen saw his coun- 
tenance change. 

" By Jove I — there they are ! — all three ! 
—what a nuisance !" 

" Oh ! Ferdy, how unkind I" she said, ad- 
vancing eagerly to meet them. " We never 
expected you back so soon, Florence ; and I 
suppose you found an empty house and no 
food. Even baby is here." 

" Are you all right, Magdalen ? — and this 
little brat?" she said, taking up the child 
and kissing him. 

" Yes — he has been so good. His nurse 
is to fetch him in half an hour. We kept 
him here while she went to her dinner." 

" He must come with us now, though," 
said Philip, taking him up in his arms. 
"When we have got rid of him, I should 
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like a long stretch. Are you up to a walk 
to Niton, Ferdy ?" 

" Oh I yes," said the boy, still disap- 
pointed at leaving his sister; "if you have 
no other companion." 

"I am not going to Niton, Ferdy, I can 
assure you, however much you may hope it," 
said Sir Henry, laughing. " You need not 
go home yet, Magdalen." 

" No ! I meant to stay here all the after- 
noon. It's such a delicious day." 

"Now, Henry," said Magdalen, as he 
threw himself upon the shingle at her feet. 
"Tell me about Florence. How did she 
bear all that she had to go through ?" 

" Very well. When Florence has once 
made up her mind to do a thing, it is always 
done well and cheerfully. But I am waiting 
for you ask me why I went with them. You 
must be rather curious about that." 

" No, indeed, I am not ; for you can easily 
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guess," she replied. "Of course you wanted to 
know everything that could be known about 
Arthur's wife." 

" No ; I went to ask a question on my 
own account, which was, whether Mrs. 
Clements was the person who sent me the 
anonymous letter, and, if so, why she did 
it?" 

"Did you find it out? It has always ap- 
peared to me the most extraordinary thing 
possible, and still more so, when she at that 
time believed me to be her grandchild." 

"That was the very reason. She seemed 
puzzled at first, and as if her memory was 
failing; but afterwards she said that she 
remembered it perfectly, and that she had 
done it from a feeling that, in some way, 
she was fulfilling her daughter's last wish." 

" Poor old woman I She little thought 
what misery she was bringing upon every 
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aot a little startled at such a very unexpect- 
ed proposal. 

"In a few days, I mean — say a fortnight.. 
I would then write and promise him this. 
Otherwise I ought to leave you soon." 

Magdalen hesitated. 

" But is it possible ? What would mam- 
ma say ?" 

" I do not know. Probably she would 
say something about clothes ; but if a trous- 
seau is an essential part of a wedding, sure- 
ly it can follow. For my part I like this 
hat and gown better than any you could 
ever have." 

" This wretched old gown ?" said Magda- 
len, half laughing. " Oh! Henry, what bad 
taste I But I did not mean that sort of 
thing ; but papers and lawyers that were so 
tiresome when Florence married, though 
we were in London and papa spent his life 
in hurrying them." 
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and Isabella I It was such an old promise 
that she was to be my bridesmaid." 

"Surely they can come here as well as 
anywhere else," said Sir Henry. 

Now he had Magdalen's consent to what 
he so much wished, he was not going to 
let any other obstacle stand in his way. 

Mrs. Fortescue was, as Magdalen had ex- 
pected, rather dismayed at the idea of a 
wedding with so little time for preparation ; 
but Florence and Philip took Sir Henry's 
part so decidedly that she was overruled, 
and it was arranged that the marriage 
should be at Bonchurch, and as quiet as 



"I shall miss you sadly, Magdalen," said 
her mother, the same evening; "and Flo- 
rence will be going away soon. I shall be 
very lonely at Waverton." 

" Dearest mamma, I cannot be sorry to 
know that you will miss me," said Magdalen, 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Bring dowers, fresh flowers for the Bride to wear, 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 
Farewell to the scenes of her childish mirth, 
A long farewell to her father's hearth ; 
Her place is now by another's side — 
Bring flowers for the brow of the fair yonng bride. 
Mes. Hemans. 

From this fair point of present bliss 

Where we together stand, 
Let me look back once more and trace 

That long and desert land 
Wherein till now was cast my lot, and I could live 

And thou weft not. 

Miss Adelaide Procter. 



rpHOUGH Mrs. Fortescue had been per- 
■*- suaded to consent to Magdalen's mar- 
riage taking place at once, yet, in some 
respects, it was a considerable disappoint- 
ment to her that it should be so quiet and 
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to which any display would have been un- 



The Bun shone bright on the morning of 
her wedding day, the eea was calm and 
glistened in the sunlight, and there was 
deep peace within and around her as she 
stood at the window of her room gazing 
upon the quiet beauty of the scene. Florence 
was struck by the entire repose, almost sad- 
ness, of her countenance as she entered. 

" My darling," she said, kissing her, "you 
do not look half happy enough that this 
day has come at last." 

" Yau would not say that, dear Flo- 
rence," repUed Magdalen, with a smile, " if 
you could see into my heart. If I look 
grave, it is because I am so happy, bo con- 
tent, and because it makes me almost trem- 
ble to think that I have scarcely a wish un- 
gratified." Florence was convinced that 
Magdalen's calmness was only the natural 
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paused for a moment to look at that primi- 
tive old church, with its ancient porch, 
sheltered beneath the grove of trees by 
which it was surrounded, and casting its 
benediction on the great ocean which lay 
outstretched before it. 

The day and the scene were typical of 
Magdalen's future: sunshine and stillness 
after the storms of her past life; "after 
sorrow, joy — after labour, rest." 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETTS 

LIST OF NEW WORKS'. 



SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hbpwoeth Dixon, 

Author of ' New America,' Ac. Fourth Edition, with A New 

Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait ol the Author, engraved by 

W. Hon. 30s. bound. 

"Mr. LMiod has treated bis subject In a pnnoeophleal spirit and In his usual 

(rrephic manner, There la. to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine In one chap- 

eulogists In lbs press than in the whole of Mr. DLion's interesting work."— -fijBmftw. 

tribnttOn lo Ihe literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man dm began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and Intellectual 
life of the human race. To those readers who seek In current literature the plea- 

*' 'Spiritual 

" The subject of ' Spiritual Wives' la full of deep Interest If we look at It slmpl y 

Regarded from a social point of view, it appears a gigantic evil, and threatens 
society vrith disintegration- Examined carefully, as a phenomenon of religions life, 
for as such It mnst be considered, It presents features of great psychological signi- 
ficance, and will be found to illustrate some Important truths. Air. Hepwurth 
Dlion'B book will be found an Interesting exposition of the whole subject of ' Spl- 

■ecnred Interviews with the chiefs or the movement, and the Inner circle of their 
and abroad. The facte have ' 



sdwlth great skill and care. But what strikes os most foraftb is 1 

Bower and reticence with which the difficult and delicate topic la discussed in i 
s bearings. The object which the author proposed K " 



power and reticence with which the dl 

tsbearlnga The object which the an 

■ft writs a chapter for the history necessary to illustrate the spiritual 
Vnd lhts Intention hss been fulfilled with unr — ' "-"<*- -™- 



,. — itylnoi the 

sketches of character are traced with the highest 
artistic skllL The scenes Introdaced Into the narrative are full of life and glowing 

Mr, Dixon has treated his Bnbject Regarded [rg.ni a literary point of view, Ihe 
work is eminently successful/'— Olobe. 
•■ Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the subject ot Spiritual Wives, and 



what one might eipect 
. Jr. Diion has treated a 
ttimcmt ano delicate subject wild great rennement and judgment, and he has cer- 
tainly produced a book which Is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelli- 
gent reader who opens EL" — Star. 

" Thousands of readers have been attracted to ' Spiritual Wives ' by the brilliant 
style in which tbe theories and facts are put forward. The public will be no longer 
ignorant of these movements, which Btlr society like the first throes of an earth- 
singular movement In these unhappy Kbollons and blasphemous Agapetnonites 
we are bidden lo discover the unquiet and disordered result of great and earnest 
changes In social view." — Daily TtlegrapfK 

"We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal of these volumes as contain- 
ing many pregnant reQectlons on tbe history of the movements which they chroni- 
cle- A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive 
literary forma, enable Mr, Diion to make hie Bnbject at once Interestingand In- 
structive. Tbe tone or the composition is refined and pure to a degree- There Is 

charms. The literary merit of the book Is blgb; the style the author' a best"— Under. 
"Mr. Diion writes with rare ability, often eloquently, always enlhraulngly, in 



*o Tolumei about 'Spiritual Wives."— Stut 
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NEW AMERICA. By William Hepworth Dixon. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 30s. 

"The author of this very interesting book having penetrated through the plains 
and mountains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here gives us an ex- 
cellent account of the Mormons, and some striking descriptions of the scenea 
which he saw, and the conversations which he held with many of the Saints during 
his sojourn there. For a full account of the singular sect called the Shakers, of 
their patient, loving industry, their admirable schools, and their perpetual inter- 
course with the invisible world, we must refer the reader to this work, Mr. Dixon 
has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous book on American 
travel which dwells so fully on these much vexed subjects." — Times. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer, and it appears at an oppor- 
tune season. Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of which, we 
have attempted an outline will have reason to be grateful to the intelligent and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his resi- 
dence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and interesting 
information respecting Mormon life and society: and the account of that singular 
body, the Shakers, from his observations during a visit to their chief settlement at 
Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work." — Quarterly Review. 

M There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America None are 
more nearly interested in the growth and development of new ideas on the other 
side of the Atlantic than ourselves. The book is really interesting from the first 
page to the last, and it contains a large amount of valuable and curious informa- 
tion."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" In these very entertaining volumes Mr. Dixon touches upon many other fea- 
tures of American society, but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible- 
Communists, and other kindred associations, that the reader will probably find most 
to interest him. We recommend every one who feels any interest in human na- 
ture to read Mr. Dixon's volumes for themselves." — Saturday Review. 

" We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genuine and satisfactory 
as the account now given us by Mr. Dixon, but he takes also a wider glance at the 
Far West, and blends with his narrative such notes of life as he thinks useful aids 
to a study of the newest social conditions — germs of a society of the future. There 
is not a chapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not apagethatdoes 
not by bright studies of humanity in unaccustomed forms keep the attention alive 
from the beginning to the end of the narrativa' — Examiner. 

"Intensely exciting volumes. The central interest of the book lies in Mr.Dixon's 
picture of Mormon society, and it is for its singular revelations respecting Brigham 
Young's people, and the Shakers and Bible Communists, that nine readers out 
of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his volumes into the hands of every woman in England and America." — Po$L 

" A book which it is a rare pleasure to read— and which will most indubitably be 
read by all who care to study the newest phenomena of American Ufa" — Spectator. 

" Mr. Dixon's * New America ' is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, as 
it has already proved the most successful, book published this season." — Star. 

"Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having the unusual merit of being 
at once amusing and instructive, true as well as new. Of the books published this 
season there will be none more cordially read." — Macmillaris Magazine. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the New World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, should be without 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America"— All the Fear Sound. 

"In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American men and women, 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every aspect The smart Yankee, the 
grave politician, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crowded streets, and the howling wilderness, the saloon and boudoir, 
with woman everywhere at full length — all pass on before us in some of the most 
vivid and brilliant pages ever written."— Dublin University Magazine. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

THOMAS SLDIGSBY DUNCOMBE, lam M.P. for Fihbbum. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Dunoombk. 2 vols. damvSTo, with Portrait. 
30b. bound. 



...- ind soma Btartllng disclosures 

which will raffle politicians. Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a Isader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, and a hard-working Member 
of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribune of the People. Few men of 
Us time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of London than this 
Patrician Radical, who was Count d'Oreay's -Dear Tommy,' and Flnshnry'n 
' Honest Tom Duncombe.' Mr. Duncombe'e singular career in ably handled by his 
only child. He tells as much that the world did not know concerning hie remark- 
able sun."— At/imaana. 

'• Mr. Doncombe's biography Is enrlohed by a store of Tsrions anecdote relating 
10 most of the public characters with whom ha rams In contact during hl» n«rh«. 



of the fashionable celebrities with whom he habitually i 






ih interesting andlnatrnctly 
mongst his fashionable dramatis persoune with sunk 
at Interest In the sketches, prabably bssed upon M 
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th Judgment to master the si 
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world, may well 



drama, a leader 



patron of every distinguished 

/well I* .. 
and when, aa is here the case, it Is told with 






.. .th anecdotes, It furnishes one of the most interesting books of the season. 

The history of the various Whig Administrations, from Karl Grey's in 1830, to the 
return of Sir Robert Peel to power Id 1841, receives plentiful Illustration from these 
volumes ; and those who are Inclined for another sort of reading, will find the 
notabilities of fashion and the green-room sketched to the life, from lady Btcssing- 
ton and Count d'Oreey, to Mercandotti and Vestrie ; so that there is information 
and amusement combined for alL Mr. Duncombe deserved to have his life written, 
and his son has done It welL"— emttdStrria Mag. 

" Thomas Slingsby Duncombe was a man of mark En his day. From his corre- 
spondent his son has constructed an Interesting memoir. From the prominent 
position among the Libera] party occupied by the late member Tor Finsbury, and 
bis well-known intimacy with most of the distinguished men of the day, from the 
Emperor of the French downwards, it was Impossible that any biography should 



iclal history of the period. If we took 
lOuld be that Mr. Duncombe has In hie 

real Interest la attached, and In which 

r— .._. _ r ..--.._ ...... _ , but a slight shortcoming in so excellent 

graving after the well-known photograph of its famous subject" — Court Journal. 

** A more Interesting book than tula life of Mr. Duncombe has not appeared for 
Timor >t'ii-, of quo more Ml of romlnlBcsnOBB of stirring urcMoirti, both social and 
political."— Otwnw. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. Dokan. 2 volumes large poet 8vo. 
24a. bound. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.O.B. t Ac. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Viscountess 
Comhermbre and Capt. W. W. Knollyb. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 30s. 

" The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among us but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscences. To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of life, leaving to an only son an inherit- 
ance of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer of the name won for it all his greatness. This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Combermere, and she has been efficiently assisted in the 
military details by Captain Knollys. Apart from the biographical and professional 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance or 
interest who came into connection with Lord Combermere."— Athenaeum. 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. Jeap- 

freson, Barrister-at-Law, author of ' A Book about Doctors/ &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Phincipal Contents :—The Great Seal, Royal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords Commissioners, On Damasking, The Rival Seals, Purses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors 1 Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powis House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Rejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Retainers 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Readers and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, &c 

" ' A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaff reson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — we have lawyers in arms, lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
1 Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Times. 

" These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about Beven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and illustration of legal men and things. It is much 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a superfluous page in it' — Athenaeum. 

"The success of his 'Book about Doctors ' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to writs 
another book— about Lawyers. The subject is attractive. It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics -of all sorts, but especially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them welL 
We need say little to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleasantly. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season."— 
Examiner. 



liss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume supplies plea- 

f possible, 'Through Spain' Is even a better book than' A Whiter with the 
lows.' " — Mutengcr. 

a these entertaining pages Miss Edwards tells na pleasantly and gracefully 
r wanderings in Spain. All she writes Is fresh and sparkling." — Examiner. 

ju. nethemEdwarda, whose ' Winter with ths Swallows' eicitcd no little Interest 

devoted to Spain ; and the reader will nol fall to be attracted by the anthoreas's 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. Visiting Burgos, Madrid, 
Toledo, Cordova, Malaga, Granada, snd Gibraltar, she had ample oop ' " 
making herself acquainted with the splendid remains of " "' 
- '-*-■■> 'he glory of Spain, although that da 
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NEW WORKS— Continued. 
THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. Bv 

Matilda Betbah Edwahdh, Author of ' A Winter wit h tho Swal- 
lows,' &c. 1 vol. 8to, with BhistrstioiiB. 15a. 
as Edwards is an excellent traieller. She baa a keen eye lor the baaotlf nl in 



opportunity ol 



^d through the province of Orsn to the city of Algiers, touch- 
ing inn vrivai uwn by the way. In ber closing chapters she gives a peep of 
colonial and military life in Algeria, and draws some pictures at the Arabs,, both, 
■allied and nomadic, which will amply repay study."— Slur. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA.' By the Mabqdib or Loans. Second 

Edition. 1 voL 8vo, with nhiatrations. 15s. 

"Thabestbookof travels of the bbssoo."— Pan MaB OaaOe. 

" The tone of Lord Lome's book Is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 

remarks npon men and things are well-reasoned and acute. As records of the 

fresh Impressions left on the mind of a young tourist who saw much, and can give 

a pleasant, intelligent account of what he aaw, thB hoc* is In every way Sitia- 

" A pleasant record of travel in the "Western Islands and the United States. Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone le 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations on 

"Lord Lome's book Sh pleasantly written. Jt is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable Impartiality and desire for information." — Saturday Rtvwt. 

"In no other book will the reader find a more correct and life-like picture of the 
places and persons visited by the Marquis of Lome, and no where more frankness ' 
and truthfulness in ths statement of facta and Impressions"— Examiner. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winoftbld. 2 vols, post Svo, with 

DlustTtttions. 21s. 
"These are sterling volumes, full of entertainment and well stocked with reliable 

" Mr, Wingfleld'a entertaining work contains a good deal of Information con- 



iJtauaTS 



ry agreeably written, the style 
genial" — Daily JffftK. 

"This book contains a great deal of very useful and interesting In 
Maries of jsirsonftl adventure will be read with plawwa." — Slur, 
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THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By Major W. Ross King, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 

* Truthful, simple, and extremely observant, Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correct" — 
AUienmum. 

44 In "The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we have a full, true, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the author 
was able in a three years' residence to collect We have these facts in a goodly 
volume, splendidly illustrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or fish may be made almost instantly. It is 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the information he most needs, and 
finds least generally accessibla The book will take its position in the foremost 
rank of works of its clasa The descriptions throughout are written by one who is 
a master of his subject and who writes English such as few are able to equal. Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation of nature, 
and in those graces of style and scholarship which make the information con- 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserve. In fact, 
since the works of Eliot Warburton and Kinglake, no book of travels with which 
we are acquainted has been written in a style more clear, forcible picturesque."— 
Sunday Timet. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerningham, Esq. Second Edition. 1 vol post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. bound. 

14 Mr. Jerningham's attractive and amusing volume will be perused with much 
interest" — Morning Pott. 

44 A thoroughly fresh and delightful narrative— valuable, instructive, and enter- 
taining." — United Service Magazine. 

" A readable, pleasant and amusing book, in which Mr. Jerningham records his 
life among the denizens of the French Chateau, which extended its courtly hospi- 
tality to him, in a very agreeable and entertaining manner." — Court Journal. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 

14 Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected styla The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Betham Edwards. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. I5s. 

44 A pleasant volume ; a genuine, graphic record of a time of thorough enjoy- 
ment" — A thenmtm. 

44 A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be diffi- 
cult to overpraise it" — Spectator. 

44 A bright blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of colour and sunshine, and 
replete with good sense and sound observation. To the enthusiasm of the book a 
great portion of its beauty and its attraction are owing, but solid information and 
the reality of things in Algeria are never disguised in favour of the bright land to 
which the author followed the Swallows." — Post. 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Tola. III. and IV. completing the 
Work. 30a., bound. 
Among the other distinguished persons mentioned In these volumes are tha 
Emperors Alexander. Nicholas, and Napoleon IIL ; Kings George TV., Wil- 
liam IV., and Leopold J, ; Princes Talleyrand. Esterhaiv, Napoleon, Pocklor 
Mcaksu; the Dukes of Sussex, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale, Brunswick, Manchester, Beaufort, Cleveland, Bichmond, Bncking- 
ham ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lensdowne, Holland, Brougham, Alianley, 
Tarraonth. Petersham, Craven. Salisbury, Devonshire, Ducle. Glasgow, Malmea- 
bnry, Csatlersagh, Breedalbene, *c Sirs Bobert Peel, T. Lawrence, W. 
Knighton, George Dasbwood, George Warrender, Lumley Skefflngtou, Burster 

■•-•■■- "™ut d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Bev. Sydney Smith, Tom If 

■- " "-*n Brummell, Theodore Hook, Leigh . 

a fimUh, Jack Mnalers, Anshaton Smith, Ac 

A book onrivalled In Its position li 



lino-man, sportsman, and man ot fashion, has 



well Th 



pleasar 

club-window, and all with point of greater in 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; Fpom 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mates, Esq., F.S.A., Fbancis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Daa- 
wut, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.,. Miaa Weduwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Elua Mettltikd. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. GLADSTONE. Complete in 2 vols. 8 vo, with Portraits and BOO 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 
"An important contribution to the annals ot industrial biography. Miss Mete- 
yard has executed s laborious task with much care and fidelity. The book Is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and the Illustrations deserve the highest praise. They are exe- 
cuted with extreme beauty— Tinia 

* -Aworkthat is indispensable to all who wish to know anything abont English 
coratlve and typographical skill More besotirully printed pagan, more creamy 
"An admirable, well-written, and moat Interesting book." — Attienxvm. 

LADY ARABELLA STUARTS LIFE AND 

LETTERS t including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. ■ By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols,, with Portrait. 21s. 



" The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually gooc 

— , , - .. . leal of wh 

read. The book has a real and substantial historical value."— Saturday lltoU*. 



of Its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject. She has read a good 
...... ...,,- ., ->-■- '-—ir jtlll. she has printed a good deal of what she ha» 



HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vol*. 



" Mr. Balllis Cochrane has published two entertaining vol 
ly reading. 'My aim, 1 he says, 'has 



been to depict events 
history- what, indeed, the author h 



C orally known In a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
been quite successful In oarrylng oot this Intention. The work " 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 
M0EN8. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 

"Mr. Moens had a bad time of it among the Italian Brigands. Bat his misfor- 
tunes are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that We have followed him in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural." — The Times. 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Spencer, author of ' Travels in 
Circassia,' &c. 2 vols. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. Ussheb, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

"This is a very interesting narrativa Mr. TTssher is one of the pleasantest com- 
panions we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and the people impressed the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. TTssher merited his success and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Times. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE RU88IAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA 

and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Heb Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 Illustrations. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-Genera! John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo, 
with Illustrations. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Muter, 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. ByFBEMBBicK Boyle, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estbange, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., Ac. 1 vol. 

demy 8vo, with Illustrations. • 
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NEW WORKS— Continued. 
CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. By 

G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 2 vols. 21s. 

trealod of in Mr. Tottenham'a book. The minor dsaervaB credit !nr the u.-imitv 
with which he introduced lo on the auceesalva soanes of a university Bum's career. 
Many of Ma descrlptiona are given with a good deal of spirit In one respect Mr, 
Tottenham possesses an advantage over Mr. Hughes. He describes Cambridge 

"The "author of -Charlie Villus' la a moat interesting and amusing writer. 

men and turfltos, amateurs and actors, will not leave 'Charlie Villus' when onto 
they have commented a perusal of his adventures; and the gentler sei will take 
delight In It ae a work of great power and undoubted talent, end one which must 

"' Charlie Vtllars at Cambridge 'la agreed on all aides to be a trustworthy ao- 

"Tbla nook abounda In sport of all kinds, and will please Old Trinity men im- 
mensely. Every page gives the reader an Insight into Cambridge! University life." 
—Siiri Lift 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6b. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Baity Sua. 



THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Elus. Anthor of ' The Women of England,' dte. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait 10s. 6d. 
"With pleasure her nnmeroua admlrera will welcome a new book by the popular 
Bjuthoreaa of ' The Women of England.' A very charming volume ia thia new work 
by Mis. Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young studauta of art In those studies and 
■objects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted troth, 'A thing of beauty ia a joy forever.' ' The Truthf ulness of Art.' 
' The Love of Beauty,' •The Love of Ornament,' 'Early dawn of Art,' and varioua 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of L Learning to 
Draw," Imitation," Light and Shadow," Form,' 'Colour,' 'Ladj'a Work,' in. The 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. 8vo, 5b. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

Bt A Prison Matron, Author of ' Female Life in Prison.' 2 vols. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 
TURE. By William Stamkr. 2 vols, with Portrait. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN : A Book of Recol- . 

lections. By Charles Stretton, Esq. 8vo, with Illustrations. 



PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jbaffrbsow, 

Author of " Live it Down," Ac. Sroosn Eomi». 3 vols. 
" Mr. Jeelfreeon s pmnil work li a Terr plenum bosk to read. II hia th« sir 
of being a reel narrative rather than a novel There is excellent portraiture of life 

eonagea In the book ere worked oat to their natural end and admirably devised. 
The iiory has a healthy, genuine reality which makea It charming."— JMHMt 

- A charming work, and one thai deserves to be lastingly popular. Iu sketches 
of English life ud ■ornery ere nUHcienl. apart from ill questions of glory, to 

more frankly command 'A Noble Women' is a clever, fresh, anil thoroughly 
healthy story. It hu a clear, interesting, and carefnlly elaborated plot, and pre- 
sent* many admirable piece* of description.'' — Sunday Tima. 

" ' A Noble Woman ' Is writteD from frit to last in a style that la lucid, easy, and 
vigorons A greet charm about II la IB thorongbJy pure end healthy tone." — Star. 

FROM OLYMPUS TO HADES. By Mrs. Fob- 

bkbter. Author of " Fair Women." 3 vols. 

COLONEL FORTESCUE'S DAUGHTER. By 

T.irir Cuaulkb Thtknk, Author of " Off the Line," Ac. 3 vols. 

THE COUNTESS'S CROSS. By Mbs. Egerton. 

DORA. By Julia Ka v anagh. Author of ( Nathalie,' 
' Allele,' Ac 3 vols. 
" The whole story la unique m talent, Internet, and charm."— Xsoankan 
« Miss Eavanagh always writea things that are worth reeding. In the present 

noTel there are sketches of character, household interiors, bits of descriptive life 

tar. This delightful and enthralling narrative la, in many respects, the bapppiesl 
effusion uf Hiss Kavanagh's imagination." — Sim. 

COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Chatteeton. 

" Lady Cheiterton has given us a clever end amrfslng novel There le enough of 
Coteries ' Is Intended to amass a leisure hoar, and it la just the book calculated to 

" A remarkably clever and amusing story. The plot is Intricate and Inge n ious, 
the style lively and humourous." — Pott. 

MEG. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of "The Curate's 

Discipline," Ac 3 vols. 
"Tbla novel Is a very good one,"— Eianunrr. — —"Mrs, EQoaH's writing Is very 

clever." — Spectator. " A very clever and finely constructed story, full of human 

Interest anil overflowing with rich qualities of intellect and art, and mirthful, pa- 
thetic, and unwearying reading,"— Poil. — — "Thie story is everywhere well written. 
It Is pathetic it la himmmu, It shows much originality, it Is fall of observation. It 
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RTIMER'S MONEY. By S. Rcbsill Whitney. 



PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



JEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of ( St. 

Olave'a,' ' Alec's Bride,' Ac. 3 vols. 
" This boob 1b written In a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and 

Elbetlc. If any of the pictures of country life ore very pretty, and some of the 
•i, smraBB have a great deal of poetry In them. The book oh a vitality which 
distinguishes the productions of but few contemporary novelista The author 1ms 
shown a real creative power, and has given us aome perfectly new and original 
characters."— /4i(or*jy Haim. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 

Author of ' Lost and Saved,' Ac. Second Edition, 3 voIh. 

" There la scarcely a chapter that could have been written by a common-place 
person, and the author's reflections an always worth reading. The Incidents are 
powerfully and picturesquely told, and we are especially struck by the conception 
of Margaret CarmiehaeL"— Tbnei. 

,L A thoroughly readable and wholeeo 
satisfy the expectations of Mrs. Norton' 

NORTHERN ROSES. By Mrs. Ellis, Author 

of 'The Women of England,' Ac. 3 vols, 
" A »ery interesting, natural, and inatnujtive Mary,"— Poit. 

GUILD COURT. By George Mac Donald, M.A. 

Author of ■ Alec Forbes,' 4c. 8 toIb. 
"A very entertaining story, abounding with wholesome Interest and wise 
counsel. The characters are delineated with force and fidelity. Mr. Mao Donald 

A HERO'S WORK. By Mrs. Durrcs Hardy. 3 v. 

. la be addressed by a 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sarah Tytler. 

Author of ' Citojenne Jacqueline,' Ac. 3 vols. 
" The beet of Miss Tytler's books. The author of ' The Huguenot Family' Is a 
writer of true, sweet, and original genius ; and her book is one cf permanent value, 

TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author of 'John 

Halifax, Gentleman,' 'Christian's Mistake,' Ac. 2 vols. 
" We have no hesitation In affirming the l Two Marriages' to he In many respects 
the very best book that the author has yet produced. Barely have we read a work 
written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so tender an Interest, and oonveymg bo 
salutary a lesson." — BrilWi Qwrtrrlp fiecitw. 



LOVE'S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. 8 v. 

"There Is much to admire in 'Love's Sacrifice.' The character of Marie la 
presented with distinctiveness and force, and the more startling iucidenta of " 



et forth with excellent skill and vigour." — . 

A WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Grace Rambay. 3 v. 

" Miss Ramsay has succeeded In writing one of those books which most people 
leel inclined to finish at a single reading The skill with which she keeps up a 
high degree of Interest Is an evidence of talent of no mean Older. The book poe- 
tess** a distinctive originality."— Tinm. 



Published armualh/, in One Vol*, royal 8wj, with the Arms btmitifuHg 
engrai<ed, handiomefy bound, with gilt tdgts, price 31s. Hd. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



the THntn-auv migji EDinoir fob laea ib now ready. 

LoDoi't Piduoh um Babonkuqi is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the moat elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and ia annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 



>rapetitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and faciL'ty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
Historical View of the Peerage, 
Parliamentary Bolt uf the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peer ■■ - ■ ■ 



Greet Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank In the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical Hit ot Scotch and Irliih Peara, 
holding superior titles In the Peerage ol 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, In their order of 



Table of Precedency 

Peers of the Blood R. 
The Peerage, alphab- 



et Noble Funnies. 

1 List of the Second Till™ of 

uaUy home by their Eldest 



of Lady before their own Christian and 

Uphebeticsl Jndei to the Daughters or 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoner*, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs ; and. In case ot the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 

JottoeH alphabetically arranged and trsns- 



" Lodges Peerage muit supersede all other worha of the kind, for two 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly. It Is better eieented. We can aafely pronoun 
the readiest, the most useful, and exsctest of modern works on the subject "- 
"A work whichcorradiiiillerrorBof former workn. It k»nUM useful poMcstioi; 

uttMj-Liy ...]! the subject."— i/traiii 



UUJfZUAMJ JJLAUKK1TS STAJNUAKliLliiKAJil 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLilS, HOLHAN HUNT, LEECH, FIRKKT FOSTKB, 

JOHN GILBEET. TENNIEL, *c 

Each In a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6a. 

VOL. I.— SAM BUCK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

IBlackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
HI doubtless bo a very successful undertaking. 
if the best of Sam Shell's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good pacer, the leaser, but attractive merits or 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Poet . 

VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age ofa perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout Misconceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and haudsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

"The new and ctirapn'r edition of thin im-iTO-nuu; work will doubtless meetwith great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this moat beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 

" : - 1 "- '"•• -10 orJlmuy l>,i-:>k. It iii i'. ful ]■■ length poi trait of "" " 

■"■- ■" "' --^'— ryofahome.an 1 - 

■ ■.■■■ - —II of graphic p- -.. ,.- 

It is • book that few will read without becoming wiser and better. "—Seottman, 



VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
BY ELIOT WASBUKTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and moat lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— QnarMWj( Retina. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never pennetLthsn 'The 
Crescent and the Cross'— a work which surpasses all others in its homage Tor the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque." — Sun. 

TOL. IT.— HATHALIE. BY JUIIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 



VOL. V— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOKEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. " 
"A book of sound counsel. It Is one of the most sensible works of it* kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to * 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— Examiaar. 

VOL. VI.— ADAM GRAEME. BY MRS OLLPHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and sceneiy. The author sets before us Hie essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed "— JPa*t. 



VOL. VII.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AID MODERN INSTANCES. 

•Wii have not tbo slightest intention to oritioiw this book. I te reputation is made. 
Mid will itud u Ions as that of Scotfi or Bulwer'B Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of Its purpose, and the happy description II airoids of American life mod man 
lie™, itUJ coutiuue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we mutt just mention that the new edition forms a put of Mean 
Hurat and Blackett'tCbcsm Standard Library, which tun included lome of the very 
baM specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— Jfwwupsr. 

VOL. VIIL— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 
Of THE LAST FOUR FOFES. 

" A picturwque book on Home and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Ro- 
man Catholic. Cardiiial Wiseman baa treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
"-it his reeolleotioDB will excite no ill-feeling in those who are moat conscientiously op 

-■"' — - iJ ' ' infallibility represented in PspsJ domination."— "'— 



VOL. IX. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

lenuthor is fortunate In a good subject, sod has produced 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
■lin hnvealoie fortaebest kinds of reading."— .Eronttwr. 

— ' ' ■■-' ' " *— **"-■■>■ book has not been published since Eoswell pro- 



VOL. XI— MAKGAEET AND HEB BEIDESMAID8. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. Theru are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— A (Aemmwi. 

VOL. XII— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAK SLICK. 

" The publication* included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 

Information while they entertain, and of that class the book be' ;.-.... --.... 

""-- '- which the Cheer ,)J " : — ' =~ "■ '" 



VOL. XIII.— DARLEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross' has the a 



BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kisa of Asms. 

le to praise too highly this meet interesting book. It ought to be 

'■-'-'■ ™ have nearly fifty captivating romances 

in undiminished poignancy* and any one 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW 
BY MBS OLIPHANT. 

" The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— Sunday Urns" 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUBD). 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN L¥ ITALY. 

"We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and fall of .oppor- 
tune instruction/'— The Timet. 



VOL. XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day/'— Post. 

VOL. XVIII— FEEER'S LIFE OE JEANNE D'ALBREl. 

" Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer's story of the life of 'Jeanne 
T/Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Post. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP «■ MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids. If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between 7 John Halifax* and ' The Caxtons.' "—Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sbbgeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present oheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen B&wn."~IUustraUd News. 

vol. xxl— adele. by julia~kavanagh. 

" ' Ad41e' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— Athenautn. 

VOL. XXIL— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These 'Studies from Life* are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of theaccomplished author/*— Saturday Review. 

VOL. XXIIL— GEANDMOTHEE'S M01TEY. 

" We commend 'Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human uature, the story is interesting.*'— Athenaum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

w A delightful book."— Athenaum. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.'*— Lancet. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book/*— Athenaum. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive."— Athenaum. "A charming tale charmingly told/'— Herald. 



VOL. XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. BY HON. MRS NORTON 

* ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel/ — Time* 
• A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs Morton's best prose work."— Examiner. 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XXVIIL— LES MISEBABLES. BY VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION". 

M The merits of ' Lea Miserable! ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as i 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review, 

VOL. XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit ana interest as 
* Barbara's History/ It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world 
will like. This is high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it."— Timet. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWARD IEVDTG. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irvine's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— Saturday Review, 

M Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression."— Edinburgh Review. 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

)1 is the work of one who ] 
knowledge of the world 
The whole book is worth reading."— Athenaum. 



" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, ss 
well as experience and knowledge of the world * St Olave's ' is the work of an artist. 



VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICKS TBATTS OF AHEEICAff 

HUMOUB. 

" Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize.*'— Post, 

VOL. XXXIH.— CHBISTIAJTS MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled them in a story 



which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved.^ Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect t*- 
pronounce ' Christian's Mistake' a novel without a fault."— Times. 



we should expect that even he would 



VOL. XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, M.A. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the \&&t."—Atheiusum. 



VOL. XXXV.— AGNES. BY MBS OLIPHAFT. 

w 'Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs Oliphant's former works."— Atheneum. 

"Mrs Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our novelists. In her works there 
are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement. 'Agnes' is a 
i**y whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Past 



